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U.N.-ILO Committee Establishes Existence 


of Soviet Forced Labor System 


The following material is reprinted from U.N. 
doc. E/2431, Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labour, Section IV, “Conclusions concern- 
ing the Allegations”, pp. 82-98, which was released 
to the press by the International Labour Office at 
Geneva on June 23 


Allegations regarding the existence of forced 
labour in the U.S.S.R. were made during the de- 
bates on forced labour in the Economic and Social 
Council by the representatives of Australia, Chile, 
France, the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and the American Federation of 
Labor, and were also submitted to the Committee 
by various non-governmental organisations and 
one private individual. 

These allegations maintain in substance— 


(a) that the Soviet Union has a system of 
forced labour, one of the main aims of which is to 
crush all opposition, particularly as expressed in 
political opinions differing from those of the 
régime; 

(6) that one of the foundations of the system 
is the criminal law and criminal procedure of the 
country, which are so conceived that many per- 
sons, especially those opposed to the régime, can 
be convicted and sentenced to forced labour with- 
out adequate provision being made for their de- 
fence and in circumstances which, in many other 
legal systems, would not be recognised as constitut- 
ing an offence or involving their responsibility ; 

(c) that the administrative authorities of the 
M.V.D. have extensive extra-judicial powers 
whereby persons can be subjected to forced labour ; 


1 Members of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour 
were Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India, Chairman, Paal 
Berg of Norway, and Enrique Garcia Sayan of Peru. Mr. 
Sayan was appointed to succeed Felix Fulgencio Pala- 
vicini, deceased, who was a member of the Committee 
during its first session. 

The Committee’s report, which was prepared for sub- 
mission to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations and the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, was transmitted on May 27 to the Secretary- 
General and the Director-General of those _ bodies, 
respectively. 
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(d) that the forced labour system is of great 
importance to the national economy, since it sup- 
plies cheap labour in large quantities for many 
different types of work, particularly in undevel- 
oped and unhealthy areas; 

(e) that the number of persons sentenced to 
forced labour runs into millions, the persons con- 
cerned being confined in numerous camps located 
at widely scattered points throughout the Soviet 
Union, that conditions in the camps are bad, and 
that the death rate among the prisoners is high; 

(f) that millions of persons have been deported 
either from one part of the Soviet Union to 
another or from neighbouring countries to the 
Soviet Union and that the deportees have been 
subjected to forced labour; 

(g) that in the Soviet Union the difference be- 
tween the status of a free worker and that of a 
forced labourer is tending to diminish as a result 
of the many restrictions placed by law on the 
freedom of employment. 

At its Fourth Session the Committee had before 
it the allegations, the replies to the allegations, 
the documentary material concerning them, and a 
letter, dated 30 December 1952, from the Delega- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. to the United Nations. The 
following are the Committee’s findings and con- 
clusions concerning the alleged existence of forced 
labour in the U.S.S.R. 


Punitive and Corrective Labour 
LEGAL BASIS 


According to the allegations, the Soviet penal 
system constitutes the legal basis of a system of 
forced labour designed to oppress and re-educate 
those who disagree with the 5 ado of the régime 
in power. 

n this connection, the Committee had before it 
the official 1950 edition of the Penal Code of the 
R.S.F.S.R.? (text in force on 1 July 1950), the 
1940 edition of the Corrective Labour Code of the 
R.S.F.S.R. issued on 1 August 1933, an Act of 16 
August 1938 concerning the judicial system of the 


* Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 
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U.S.S.R. and of the Union and Autonomous Re- 
publics, the 1947 edition of the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure of the R.S.F.S.R. (text in force on 
1 November 1946), various special laws and de- 
crees, a number of Soviet legal textbooks published 
between 1935 and 1952, and, finally, information 
from various sources on the de facto situation. 

It is evident from these sources that the Soviet 
penal system makes provision for three types of 
penalties accompanied by “corrective labour” *— 
corrective labour without deprivation of liberty, 
exile with corrective labour and deprivation of 
liberty with corrective labour. This last penalty 
is normally carried out in “colonies” if the de- 
privaticn of liberty is of less than three years’ 
duration and in “camps” if it is imposed for three 
years or more. It is carried out in prison only in 
exceptional cases. 

The aim of Soviet penal policy and, more par- 
ticularly, of that branch of it known as corrective 
labour policy is clear both from Soviet legislation 
and from Soviet. commentaries. According to 
Article 1 of the Corrective Labour Code— 


The task of the penal policy of the proletariat during 
the period of transition from capitalism to communism 
is to protect the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
socialist construction it is undertaking against encroach- 
ments by class-hostile elements and infractions not only 
by déclassé elements but also by unstable elements among 
the workers. 


Article 1 of the Penal Code lays down that— 


The aim of the penal legislation of the R.S.F.S.R. shall 
be to protect the socialist State of the workers and peas- 
ants and the established legal order therein against acts 
which constitute a danger to society. ... 


According to a Soviet author writing in 1935, all 
the authorities involved in the implementation of 
penal policy (the N.K.V.D., the courts, the public 
prosecutors’ offices and the corrective labour insti- 
tutions) “participate . . . in the class struggle of 
the proletariat by suppressing the opposition of 
class enemies and of workers disorganising social- 
ist construction”. A manual of criminal pro- 
cedure written in 1936 by A. Ya. Vyshinski* and 
V. S. Undrevich emphasises that “. . . the task 
of revelutionary legality is so to organise sum- 
mary justice and the suppression of class enemies 
that the courts under the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat are turned into an unerring weapon against 
class enemies, pitilessly suppressing them and 


*This expression has now replaced the term “forced 
labour” in Soviet legislation. [Footnote in the original.] 

“Andrey Yanuaryevich Vyshinski, who at the time of 
the writing of this manual in 1936 was chief prosecutor 
of the Soviet Union. From the time of the founding of 
the United Nations in 1945, he was present at most ses- 
sions and usually acted in the capacity of chief delegate 
of the Soviet Union. During this period he also was 
Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs. On March 6, 1953, 
the day following the death of Premier Stalin, Mr. 
Vyshinski became an Assistant Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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U. S. Reaction to the Committee’s Report 


The report is a staggering revelation. For the 
first time in history, impartial U.N. experts have 
scientifically determined that the Soviet forced- 
labor system threatens human rights and jeopard- 
izes the freedom and status of workers in contra- 
vention of the U.N. Charter. 

The loud shouts of communism urging workers 
to arise and throw off their chains now stand re- 
vealed as a most brutal and ugly hypocrisy—as the 
Red army made clear when it fired on the East 
German workers a few days ago. 


—Statement made on June 23 by Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. representative 
to the United Nations. 











mercilessly dispensing justice”. In another book 
published in 1941, A. Ya. Vyshinski again writes 
that “Soviet socialist law aims at overcoming the 
opposition of class enemies and their agents to the 
cause of socialism, at ensuring the completion of 
socialist construction and the gradual transition to 
communism.” A manual of Soviet criminal law 
published as late as 1950 stresses that— 


The tasks of Soviet socialist legality also determine 
the part played by Soviet socialist penal legislation in 
protecting the workers’ and peasants’ State against every 
kind of criminal violation, both by hostile elements and 
by a certain section of the corrupt or unreliable mem- 
bers of Soviet society whose minds still harbour survivals 
of the ideas of capitalist society. 


This same “class approach” is apparent in the 
applicatiqgn of the various corrective labour 
measures mentioned earlier. As an instance, ac- 
cording to Article 34 of the Corrective Labour 
Code, the labour colonies situated in distant areas 
are intended for “persons from the milieu of class- 
hostile elements . . .”. On the other hand, as is 
confirmed by Soviet writers, agricultural colonies 
are reserved for workers only ; class alien elements 
and kulaks in particular are not to be directed 
there. Exile with corrective labour is a penalty 
applied mainly to “class enemies.” According to 
Articles 65 and 69 of the Corrective Labour Code, 
various duties in places where persons are deprived 
of liberty may be entrusted to prisoners “from 
among the working people” but not to persons 
“belonging to the category of class-hostile ele- 
ments.” When so contrasted with the idea of 
“the working people”, the expressions “class ene- 
mies” and “class-hostile elements” would seem to 
be those used to designate the opponents of the 
régime in power. 

In the Committee’s view, such principles may 
well be taken to imply that the Soviet penal sys- 
tem could be used to ensure the domination of the 
class in power and to oppress those who are op- 
posed to it. Any final judgment, however, must 
be based on a closer study of the penal system, 
in order to see why, how and for what purposes 
persons can be sentenced in application of this 
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system to penalties accompanied by corrective 
labour. This involves a sole of the definition of 
crime in general and of political offences in par- 
ticular, of the principles of criminal wepelene 
and the aim of penalties which involve corrective 
labour. 


CRIME IN GENERAL AND POLITICAL OFFENCES IN 
PARTICULAR 


According to Article 1 of the Penal Code, crimes 
are “acts which constitute a danger to society”; 
Article 6 lays down that “any action or inaction 
shall be deemed a danger to society if it is di- 
rected against the Soviet régime or violates the 
legal order established by the workers’ and peas- 
ants’ authority for the period of transition to a 
communist régime.” 

According to Article 7 of the Penal Code, 
measures of social defense may be applied not only 
to persons who have committed acts that are a 
danger to society, but also to persons “who con- 
stitute a danger through their ties with criminal 
elements or their previous activities.” This rule, 
however, like Article 22 of the “Basic Principles 
governing the Penal Legislation of the U.S.S.R. 
and Union Republics”—in which a similar prin- 
ciple was stated—would seem to be no longer ap- 
plied; the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. does 
not consider these texts to be still valid and has 
laid down the principle that measures of social 
defence may not be ordered by the courts unless 
the accused has been found guilty of committing 
a specific crime. Moreover, Article 10 of the 
Penal Code makes punishment conditional upon 
the deliberate or negligent commission of a fault. 
The most recent writers on the subject stress the 
importance of this factor, without which no pun- 
ishment may be inflicted for an act which con- 
stitutes a danger to society. 

While, in this way, Soviet penal law makes 
punishment conditional upon the commission of 
a ope a crime and on the existence of a fault— 
and thereby restricts the judge’s powers—it recog- 
nises the principle of analogy whereby an act con- 
sidered to be a danger to society is punishable 
even if it is not explicitly covered by the Special 
Section of the Code. Article 16 states that— 


Where the present Code makes no express provision for 
some act which constitutes a danger to society, the basis 
and limits of responsibility for such an act shall be de 
termined in accordance with those Articles of the Code 
which cover crimes whose nature is most similar to such 
an act. 


Admittedly, the tendency in doctrine and juris- 
prudence at the present time is to restrict the ap- 
plication of this principle by subjecting it to vari- 
ous limiting conditions, so that it is possibly 
nothing more than a principle in the interpretation 
of the law. Nevertheless, it at least sanctions an 
extensive interpretation of the penal law, for 
which, in the words of a manual on criminal pro- 
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cedure published in 1951, “judges must take their 
socialist sense of justice as a compass to direct 
them.” 

This principle of extensive interpretation is 
more particularly valid for crimes against the 
State, which Article 46 of the Penal Code regards 
as constituting the greatest danger and for which 
no maximum penalty is specified. Very broad 
definitions are given for such crimes; as an in- 
stance, Article 58 states that— 


Any action shall be deemed to be counter-revolutionary 
if it is directed towards the overthrow, undermining or 
weakening of the authority of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Soviets . . . or towards the undermining or weakening of 
the external security of the U.S.S.R. and the funda- 
mental economic, political and national conquests of the 
proletarian revolution. 


The various sections of Article 58 list the different 
specific types of counter-revolutionary crimes, 
which include wrecking (Article 58 (7)) and 
counter-revolutionary propaganda and agitation 
(Article 58 (10) ), for which the definitions given 
are also very broad. The crime covered in Article 
58 (10) is defined as— 


Propaganda or agitation containing an appeal to over- 
throw, undermine or weaken the Soviet régime or to com- 
mit particular counter-revolutionary crimes (Articles 
58 (2)—58 (9) of the present Code) as well as the dis- 
semination, preparation or possession of literature with 
such a content. 


In the case of counter-revolutionary crimes, the 
application of limitation is left to the discretion of 
the court, which might make it possible to punish 
acts at any time, however long ago they were com- 
mitted. Under Article 59, any action is deemed 
to be a crime against the system of administration, 
and may, in certain cases, be a crime against the 
State, “if, while not specifically directed towards 
the overthrow of the Soviet régime and the Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Government, it nevertheless re- 
sults in a disturbance of the proper operation of 
the organs of administration or of the national 
economy and is accompanied by opposition to the 
organs of authority and obstruction of their wor‘, 
disobedience to the laws or other acts which tend 
to weaken the power and authority of the régime.” 
According to Article 47 of the Penal Code, it is 
considered an aggravating circumstance in all 
crimes that the act might have been prejudicial to 
the interests of the State or of the working people, 
even though it was not specifically intended to 
prejudice those interests. 

If taken in conjunction with the general defini- 
tion stating that a crime is constituted by “any 
action or inaction . . . directed against the Soviet 
régime”, such provisions, the scope of which is 
widened by the principle of analogy, might make 
it possible, in the Committee’s view, for a court 
or other authority so to interpret the law as to 
impose a penalty of corrective labour on any person 
who, in any manner, reveals his opposition to the 
régime in power. 
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This impression is confirmed by several records 
of sentences and other official documents which the 
Committee has had before it, and particularly by 
the written testimonies it has received. It is strik- 
ing that, out of 194 civilians who have escaped 
from corrective labour camps and whose testi- 
monies the Committee has been able to examine, 
103 affirm that they were sentenced under Article 
58 of the Penal Code, 39 of them under Article 58 
(10) (counter-revolutionary propaganda and agi- 
tation). Many of these witnesses affirm that no 
specific act was held against them. 

The Committee observes that the amnesty De- 
cree promulgated in the Soviet Union on 27 March 
1953 recognises the need to revise the country’s 

enal law in such a way as to reduce the liability 
incurred by an offender, though only in the case 
of certain crimes, which include a number of 
crimes committed by officials in office, economic 
and other crimes “of lesser danger.” The Com- 
mittee also notes that the amnesty itself is granted 
to persons ‘‘who have committed crimes not con- 
stituting a great danger to the State”, but not to 
persons with sentences longer than five years for 
counter-revolutionary crimes and certain other 
serious offences. 


PROCEDURE 


In Soviet law, criminal cases are normally dealt 
with by the people’s courts, which are elected by 
universal, direct and equal suffrage. On the other 
hand, certain cases involving counter-revolution- 
ary crimes and crimes of particular danger to the 
administrative system of the State are heard di- 
rectly by the territorial and regional courts, which 
are elected by “Soviets of Working People’s Dep- 
uties.” In addition, certain crimes against the 
State which are investigated by the M.V.D. au- 
thorities are tried by special tribunals organised 
within the system of territorial courts. Cases 
involving treason, ar pap terrorism, diversion- 
ary activities and other similar offences are dealt 
with, even in peacetime, by the military courts, 
irrespective of the status of the person committing 
the offence. 

These various courts are not, however, the only 
ones empowered to apply corrective labour meas- 
ures. A “Special Council” which was set up in 
1934 within the People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs (N.K.V.D., now M.V.D.) and which 1s an 
administrative body, has the power to impose vari- 
ous administrative penalties, including detention 
in corrective labour camps for a period not exceed- 
ing five years, on “persons who are recognised as 
constituting a danger to society.” According to 
the testimony which the Committee has received, 
the part played in practice by this Special Council 
is important. As an instance, of the 194 civilians 
whose testimonies the Committee has been able to 
examine, 102 affirm that they were sentenced by an 
administrative body and many make explicit ref- 
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erences to the N.K.V.D. or M.V.D. Only 45 state 
that they were sentenced by an ordinary court, 
while four claim to have been sentenced by a mili- 
tary court. Judging by these testimonies, it would 
seem that the Special Council of the M.V.D. can, 
and in fact does, take action against persons recog- 
nised as constituting a danger to society even 
though they have not committed a specific crime. 

The Committee’s study of the procedure adopted 
by these various authorities has heim limited to the 
Code of Criminal Procedure of the R.S.F.S.R. 
and a number of Soviet publications on the sub- 
ject. These give various procedural rules which, 
in accordance with the general principles of the 
Soviet Constitution, are designed to ensure that 
regular and impartial justice is done both during 
the preliminary investigation and in the conduct 
of the trial. It is evident, however, from various 
provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
that these rules do not apply in every instance. 
For certain cases, including those involving 
counter-revolutionary crimes, in which the pre- 
liminary investigation is conducted by the Minis- 
try of State Security of the U.S.S.R., there are 
special regulations governing investigations and 
arrests. The Committee has not been able to ob- 
tain these regulations, which do not appear to 
have been published. According to the book by 
A. Ya. Vyshinski and V. S. Undrevich, published 
in 1936, asummary system of procedure is adopted 
“when, for political reasons, the accent is placed 
upon the rigorous and swift repression of class 
enemies in cases involving crimes which bear the 
stamp of a class struggle by class-hostile ele- 
ments and their agents against the socialist régime 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat.” M. A. 
Cheltsov observes in a book published in 1951 that, 
to ensure the swift and pitiless repression of 
traitors, spies, terrorists and diversionists, the 
military courts often have to adopt an accelerated 
and reduced system of procedure, though this does 
not exempt them from observing the basic pro- 
cedural principles, “within the limitations im- 
posed by the background to the court and the 
circumstances of the case.” As regards the pro- 
cedure followed by the Special Council of the 
M.V.D., the Committee has not been able to ob- 
tain any authoritative information either from 
Soviet ‘egislation or from Soviet legal commen- 
taries. 

With more particular reference to the rights of 
the defence, the Act of 1938 concerning the ju- 
dicial system of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union 
and Autonomous Republics lays down in Article 
8 that “In accordance with Article 111 of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. ... the accused is 
guaranteed the right to defence.” The Code of 
Criminal Procedure, however, imposes various re- 
strictions on this right, particularly in certain 
cases involving terrorism, counter-revolutionary 
wrecking and diversion, where the restrictions go 
so far as to exclude the parties from the hearings 
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and deprive defendants of the right to lodge » 4 
peals. In his book published in 1951, M. A. 
Cheltsov remarks in this connection that “in So- 
viet criminal procedure, an accused is never left 
without defence, even if, at certain stages of the 
trial, he cannot avail himself of the services of the 
special person empowered to perform the func- 
tions of the defence, 7. e., the defending counsel.” 
He explains that “A Soviet defending counsel is 
not a representative of the accused, who does as 
the accused desires; he is a member of the social 
organisation, whose function is to defend the 
legitimate interests of the accused.” Elsewhere, 
he quotes from a book written by A. Ya. Vyshin- 
ski in 1934, where it is stated that— 

The first requirement of a defending counsel is a high 
sense of political responsibility, superior political qualifi- 
cations ... an ability to defend his point of view and 
fearlessly give battle for his beliefs, not in the interests 
of his client but in the interests of socialist construction 
and the interests of our State. 


In the Committee’s view, such a conception of 
the rights of the defence and the restrictions to 
which they are subjected in the case of political 
offences considerably increase the risk that the 
penal system and the penalty of corrective labour 
will be used for the oppression of those who are 
opposed to the régime. Here again, the testi- 
monies which the Committee has been able to ex- 
amine confirm the impression created by Soviet 
legislation and legal commentaries. 


THE AIM OF PENALTIES WHICH INVOLVE 
CORRECTIVE LABOUR 


According to Article 9 of the Penal Code, one of 
the aims of applying measures of social defence is 
“to adapt persons having committed criminal acts 
to the conditions of communal existence in the 
working people’s State.” In Article 2, the Correc- 
tive Labour Code lays down that the aim of cor- 
rective labour policy is— 

(a) to place convicted persons in conditions where they 
are deprived of the possibility of committing acts harmful 
to socialist construction, and 

(b) to re-educate and adapt them to the conditions of 

a communal life of labour by directing their work to ends 
of general utility and by organising it on the principle of 
the gradual approximation of forced labour to voluntary 
labour on the basis of socialist competition and shock- 
work. 
Article 3 of the Act of 16 August 1938 concerning 
the judicial system of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
Union and Autonomous Republics also states that 
“Soviet courts, in inflicting penalties for crimes, 
shall not only punish the offenders but shall also 
aim at their re-education and reform.” 

During the debates in the Economic and Social 
Council, the representatives of the U.S.S.R., the 
Byelorussian §.S.R. and Poland discussed this sub- 
ject at some length, pointing out that in every 
country prisoners were compelled to work and that 
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the Soviet system of corrective labour was partic- 
ularly progressive and humane, in that it made 
offenders work, not to punish and humiliate them 
but to reform them and assist them later to become 
useful members of society. 

It is true that, according to the modern prin- 
ciples of penology now applied in many countries, 
the main purpose of a penalty is to re-educate the 
convict and so reform him and rid him of his crim- 
inal leanings, and that the work required of prison- 
ers often plays an important part in this re-educa- 
tive work. In the Committee’s view, however, 
where the prisoners are political offenders con- 
victed of having in some way shown their oppo- 
sition to the régime in power, such re-education 
can only be political in character, designed to alter 
their opinions and so deter them from any future 
manifestation of their opposition. The Commit- 
tee more particularly notes that a political char- 
acter is openly attributed by Soviet law and Soviet 
legal commentaries to the re-education of prison- 
ers of every type. So much is clear from the Cor- 
rective Labour Code (Articles 4, 5, 7, 33 and 105) 
which speaks of “politically educative influences”, 
to be exercised on persons sentenced to corrective 
labour in any of its forms. Furthermore, many 
Soviet authors comment that these influences are 
exercised with the object of eradicating the habits 
and ideas which prisoners have inherited from the 
past, of refashioning the minds of men, of over- 
coming the survivals of capitalism and “of re-edu- 
cating the déclassé elements among the shattered 
hostile classes by passing them through the fur- 
nace of ‘dekulakisation’, isolation and labour 
influences.” 

The object, therefore, is not merely to re-edu- 
cate offenders and so rid them of their criminal 
leanings; it is at least as much, and probably even 
more, to correct their political opinions and so 
eliminate all opposition to the régime. In this 
way also, in the Committee’s view, the Soviet 
penal system with its methods of corrective labour 
would appear to constitute a system of forced or 
corrective labour employed as a means of political 
coercion or punishment for holding or expressing 
political views. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


It is evident from several Soviet sources that, 
since about 1930, the work of both political and 
other prisoners has been used in the Soviet Union 
for large-scale public works (e. g., canals, rail- 
ways and roads), for the development of vast 
areas with abundant and hitherto unexploited re- 
sources of raw materials, and for the economic 
development of previously uncultivated regions. 
Several Soviet authors have also stressed the great 
importance for the national economy of the work 
done by the corrective labour camps and colonies. 
This information from Soviet sources actually 
relates to conditions existing before the Second 
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World War, but nothing either in the statements 
made in the Economic and Social Council by the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. and Poland on the work of prisoners or in 
other information which the Committee has been 
able to obtain would seem to indicate that the 
situation is different today. It is also clear from 
the most recent testimonies examined by the Com- 
mittee that during the war and even after, persons 
sentenced to corrective labour were still used on 
large-scale projects or in big industrial or farm- 
ing ce wer w 

In the Committee’s view it would therefore seem 
to be established that the work of prisoners, par- 
ticularly in corrective labour camps and colonies, 
is used in the Soviet Union for essential tasks in 
the interests of the national economy, and that the 
part it plays is of considerable significance. 

On the other hand, the Committee does not feel 
itself in a position to estimate its magnitude or 
to assess its relation to the entire economic ac- 
tivity of the country. All the material the Com- 
mittee has been able to examine gives the impres- 
sion that corrective labour plays a relatively large 
part in the national economy, but to reach any 
definite conclusions it would need economic statis- 
tics which it has not been able to obtain. It would 
at least have to know with some degree of certainty 
the number of persons sentenced to corrective 
labour, and it has been unable to make any esti- 
mates in this connection. Nor has the Committee 
felt itself in a position to draw any definite con- 
clusions from the “State Plan for the Develop- 
ment of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 
1941”, which was brought to the Committee’s 
notice in connection with this problem. It might 
be possible from this document to obtain a fairly 
clear idea of the relative importance of the eco- 
nomic tasks assigned to the N.K.V.D., which is 
responsible for the administration of all camps, 
colonies and other corrective labour institutions in 
the Soviet Union. However, owing to the out- 
break of the war, it is not certain whether, or to 
what extent, the plan was implemented; nor is it 
established that the tasks assigned to the N.K.V.D. 
were to be carried out solely by the corrective 
labour institutions. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF CORRECTIVE LABOUR 
CAMPS AND COLONIES, NUMBER OF PRISONERS 
AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


The Committee has received lists from various 
unofficial sources which attempt to establish the 
number and geographical distribution of the cor- 
rective labour camps and colonies in the Soviet 
Union. A certain amount of information is also 
provided by a number of documents submitted to 
the Committee as official and by the written testi- 
monies the Committee has received. Considering, 
however, that this information is extremely frag- 
mentary, that it refers to different periods and that 
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there have apparently been frequent changes both 
in the location and even in the number of these 
camps, the Committee has refrained from any at- 
tempt to give a precise picture of the situation. 
The most it can do is to observe that the corrective 
labour camps and colonies appear to be scattered 
over the whole of the Soviet Union but that they 
seem to be mainly located in areas far away from 
the principal centres of population. 

In the absence of official statistics and of ade- 
quate and genuinely conclusive unofficial informa- 
tion, the Committee is even less in a position to 
assess, however roughly, the number of persons 
sentenced to corrective labour in camps, in colonies 
or in exile. 

In its consideration of the living conditions in 
the corrective labour camps and colonies the Com- 
mittee had before it laws and regulations govern- 
ing the administration of these institutions, state- 
ments made in the Economic and Social Council by 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R., the Byelorus- 
sian §.S.R. and Poland, and the testimonies of 
persons claiming to have lived in camps or 
colonies. 

As regards the laws and regulations on this 
subject, the Committee’s attention was devoted 
mainly to the Corrective Labour Code, which gov- 
erns the administration of the colonies intended 
for persons sentenced to less than three years’ 
detention by a court of law, and the Statute gov- 
erning corrective labour camps dated 7 April 1930, 
which regulates the administration of the camps 
intended for persons sentenced by a court to de- 
tention for three years or more and for persons 
detained by order of the N.K.V.D. (M.V.D.) 
Special Council. 

The first of these two texts—to which the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
and Poland made explicit references during the 
debates in the Economic and Social Council to 
show that the penitentiary system in the Soviet 
Union was among the most humanitarian—lays 
down in Article 7 that detention is not to be ac- 
companied “either by the infliction of physical 
suffering or by the abasement of human dignity.” 
It lays down detailed and generally edilbstery 
regulations for the accommodation, labour and 
clothing of the prisoners, who are remunerated for 
their work. It stipulates that the rations fixed 
must have an adequate calorie content and be suffi- 
ciently nutritious and states that persons exceeding 
their production norm are to be granted increased 
rations. It also makes provision for the organisa- 
tion of a medical service. 


i 

5 Confirmation that both the 1930 Statute and the Cor- 
rective Labour Code are still in force is provided by a 
book which became available to the Committee just be- 
fore the close of its deliberations. The book in question 
was edited by Professor V. M. CHKHIKVADZE under the 
title Sovetskoe Ugolovnoe Pravo [Soviet Criminal Law] 
(Moscow, State Publishing House for Literature on Law, 
1952), and the relevant information is to be found on pp. 
102, 339 and 349 et seg. [Footnote in the original.] 
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The Statute of 1930 governing corrective labour 
camps, though containing similar rules on many 
points, would appear in certain respects to be less 
favourable. Its provisions are less definite, the 
remuneration of prisoners is left to the Unified 
State Political Department (O.G.P.U.) in con- 
sultation with the People’s Commissariat for La- 
bour of the U.S.S.R., and the prisoners themselves 
are divided into various categories, the least privi- 
leged of which includes persons “who are not mem- 
bers of the working people”, irrespective of the 
offence they have committed, and persons convicted 
of counter-revolutionary crimes, irrespective of 
the class from which they come. The rations issued 
correspond to the nature of the work performed 
and fall into four categories—basic, working, 
augmented and punitive. 

he very large majority of the former prisoners 
whose testimonies the Committee has been able to 
examine have given a very different picture of the 
living conditions in the camps from that offered 
by these regulations. Most of them have de- 
scribed the conditions as being inhumane, par- 
ticularly as regards the accommodation and the 
food ; they allege that the rationing system is made 
quite unbearable by its subjection to production 
norms which no normal man can possibly fulfil. 

Despite all the often moving and apparently 
sincere evidence provided in these testimonies, the 
Committee refrains from drawing any general 
conclusions, since the rule it has consistently fol- 
lowed is to base its conclusions mainly on laws 
and regulations. 


Mass Deportations 


The allegations mention deportations inside the 
Soviet Union itself from one part of the country 
to another and also the deportation of persons 
arrested in neighbouring countries and taken to 
the Soviet Union either in connection with the 
occupation of these countries or with the com- 

licity of their governments, most of the persons 
involved being subsequently subjected to forced 
labour. 

Evidence of deportations inside the Soviet 
Union itself has been submitted to the Committee 
only in connection with the population of the 
former Crimean and Chechen-Ingush Autonomous 
Republics. The Decree of 26 June 1946 which 
abolished these Republics expressly states that “the 
Chechens and Crimean Tartars have been moved 
to other areas of the U.S.S.R., where they have 
been allotted land and given the requisite assist- 
ance from the State for their economic settle- 
ment.” There is nothing in this Decree to indi- 
cate, however, that they have been detained in 
corrective labour camps or in any other way sub- 
jected to forced labour. In the absence of any 
information showing that the real object of the 
deportation was to oblige the deportees to take up 
work in an area where no voluntary labour was 
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available, the Committee cannot regard it as an 
instance of forced labour within the meaning of 
its terms of reference. 

The most definite allegations which have been 
submitted to the Committee in connection with 
deportations from various countries to the Soviet 
Union are concerned with the deportation of per- 
sons from the Baltic States in 1941 during the oc- 
cupation of these countries, in 1945-1946 when 
they were annexed by the Soviet Union, and even 
later. These deportations had allegedly the 
double purpose of eliminating those opposed to the 
new régime and of providing fresh supplies of 
labour for the Soviet Union. 

In this connection, the Committee has received 
photostat copies of secret orders and instructions 
issued between April and June 1941 by officials of 
the People’s Commissariats of State Security of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Lithuanian §.S.R. From 
these documents it appears that in May and June 
1941 the Soviet authorities organised an “opera- 
tion to deport anti-Soviet elements from Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia” and that this operation 
affected whole groups of persons regarded as con- 
stituting a danger to society by reason, inter alia, 
of their membership of certain associations, social 
classes or professions. One of these documents 
states that “persons with an anti-Soviet atti- 
tude .. . are to be prepared for deportation to 
distant places in the U.S.S.R.” None of these 
documents speaks of the activities of the deportees 
after their deportation, but various testimonies 
submitted to the Committee seem to indicate that, 
in all probability, they were detained in corrective 
labour camps or obliged to enter specified employ- 
ment. More than ten years have passed, however, 
since these wartime deportations, and the Com- , 
mittee refrains from expressing any opinion on the 
case, since it is only called upon to study present 
situations and also since it*has not received any 
information on the present position of these 
deportees. 

As regards allegedly more recent deportations 
to the Soviet Union involving the nationals of the 
Baltic States or those of other countries such as 
Hungary, Romania and Eastern Germany, the 
Committee has before it no legal texts or official 
documents from which it can conclude that such 
deportations have in fact occurred or that they 
still continue. 


Restrictions on the Freedom of Employment and 
Other Measures Involving the Mobilisation or 
Direction of Labour 


The Committee has given careful consideration 
to the various legal texts which the allegations 
quote to prove that, in the Soviet Union, apart 
from forced labour of a punitive or corrective 
nature, many restrictions on the freedom of em- 
ployment and other similar measures render the 
status of free workers hardly different from that 
of persons sentenced to forced labour. 
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The first of these measures is the “com ulsory 
labour service” which the Council of People’s 
Commissars can impose in exceptional cases on 
all citizens of certain age groups, with a number 
of “x aoe, in application of Articles 11-14 of 
the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R. The Com- 
mittee has no information as to the use the Govern- 
ment may have made of the power thus given it at 
the present time. It notes, however, that the 
exceptional cases mentioned in the Code range 
from “fighting the elements” to “a shortage of 
labour for carrying out important State work”; 
this very wide provision might allow recourse to 
compulsory labour even in normal times and on a 
large scale in the interests of the national economy. 

The Committee next examined the 1940 legisla- 
tion —which would appear to be still in foree—on 
State labour reserves for industry. The Decree 
of 2 October 1940, amended in 1946 and 1947, states 
that the further expansion of industry “demands 
a constant stream of fresh manpower to the pits, 
mines, transport services and factories”, and con- 
sequently organises various vocational training 
schools and empowers the Council of People’s 
Commissars to call up between 800,000 and 1,000,- 
000 young persons in towns and on collective farms 
each year for training in these schools. At the 
end of their apprenticeship, these young people 
are considered mobilised and are required to work 
for four consecutive years in remunerated employ- 
ment as directed by the Central Department of 
Labour Reserves. They have the same rights and 
duties as ordinary workers. At the end of the 
four-year period, they may leave the employment 
which has been assigned to them only if they have 
received permission to do so from their adminis- 
tration, in accordance with a Decree of 26 June 
1940 which will be examined later. 

It is clear from the text summarised above that 
persons may, if necessary, be compelled to enter 
these vocational schools, in which case neither the 
period of training nor the compulsory period of 
practical work which follows it can be regarded 
as free labour. Several recent Soviet publications 
indicate that considerable use is made of this 
legislation and that it plays an important part in 
the national economy. Some of these publications 
mention that, apart from the persons conscripted 
for the labour reserve schools, there are many 
volunteers, and that the increase in their numbers 
has been such that in 1951 all the young persons 
recruited for certain branches had applied for 
training of their own free will. The Committee 
nevertheless feels that this system involves at least 
an indirect compulsion to do work of a specific 
type, since constraint is legally applied when the 
number of volunteers does not suffice and also 
since the possibility of their being compulsorily 
enrolled restricts the freedom of the young recruits 
in making their decision. 

The Committee also notes that, under Article 
37 of the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R., workers 
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may be compulsorily transferred from one under- 
taking to another for a period not exceeding one 
month “if industrial conditions render it neces- 
sary.” Persons refusing to do so may be prose- 
cuted for a breach of labour discipline. The Com- 
mittee further notes that a Decree of 19 October 
1940 empowers various authorities to order the 
transfer of certain categories of skilled workers 
from one undertaking to another for unlimited 
periods in order to provide new industrial under- 
takings and transport services with skilled staff. 
Any person refusing to comply with such an order 
is regarded as having left his work without per- 
mission and is liable to prosecution under the De- 
cree examined in the paragraph which follows. 

The Committee has devoted particular attention 
to a Decree of 26 June 1940 prohibiting wage- 
earning and salaried employees recruited for work 
with State, co-operative or public undertakings 
or institutions under contracts of employment con- 
cluded for indefinite periods from leaving their 
employment or accepting any other without the 
prior permission of the manager of the under- 
taking or the head of the institution. Any person 
doing so is liable to imprisonment for from two 
to four months. In the Committee’s view, such a 
restriction on the freedom of employment creates 
conditions closely resembling compulsory labour, 
since certain workers can be obliged to remain for 
what may prove to be an unlimited period in a job 
which they no longer want. 

The scope of these provisions is extended even 
further by the fact that they apply not only to 
employment which has been freely undertaken but 
also to employment which has been assigned. Ac- 
cording to certain Soviet authors, they apply to 
a persons who are serving their compulsory 
period of practical work after finishing their ap- 
prenticeship, and also to workers who have been 
obliged to change their jobs by a transfer order 
issued under the Decree of 19 October 1940 men- 
tioned earlier. 

When, during the debates in the Economic and 
Social Council, the representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
the Byelorussian S.S.R. and Poland replied to 
the allegations made in connection with these re- 
strictions on the freedom of employment, they 
stressed the point that the right to work was guar- 
anteed both by the Soviet Constitution and by 
Soviet law and that, in consequence, there had 
been a considerable improvement in the material 
and social circumstances of the — A 
recent Soviet manual on labour law adopts the 
same approach, stating that “together with the 
right to work, one of the basic and determinant 
factors in the institution and development of em- 
ployment relationships is the fulfilment by citi- 
zens of another most important constitutional 
principle of the Soviet State—the duty to work.” 
The various restrictions placed on the freedom of 
employment under Soviet legislation, like the vari- 
ous forms of compulsion to work to which they 
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lead, thus constitute, in the opinion of the writer 
of the manual, the corollary to the right to work 

uaranteed by the Soviet Constitution. In the 

ommittee’s view, however, the fact remains that 
the various measures which have been discussed 
above mean that whole groups of persons are 
obliged by order of the public authorities to take 
up, or remain in, a given job, against their will if 
necessary, and may be penalised for not doing so. 
Such measures, applied on a large scale and in the 
interests of the national economy, lead, in the Com- 
mittee’s view, to a system of forced or compulsory 
labour constituting an important element in the 
economy of the country. 


Conclusions 


Given the general aims of Soviet penal legisla- 
tion, its definitions of crime in general and of po- 
litical offences in particular, the restrictions it 
imposes on the rights of the defence in cases in- 
volving political offences, the extensive powers of 
punishment it accords to purely administrative 
authorities in respect of persons considered to con- 
stitute a danger to society, and the purpose of 
political re-education it assigns to penalties of 
corrective labour served in camps, in colonies, in 
exile and even at the normal place of work, this 
legislation constitutes the basis of a system of 
forced labour employed as a means of political 
coercion or punishment for holding or expressing 
political views and it is evident frora the many 
testimonies examined by the Committee that this 
legislation is in fact employed in such a way. 

Persons sentenced to deprivation of liberty by 
a court of law or by an administrative authority. 
particularly political offenders, are for the most 
part employed in corrective labour camps or col- 
onies on large-scale projects, on the development 
of mining areas or previously uncultivated re- 
gions, or on other activities of benefit to the com- 
munity, and the system therefore seems to play 
a part of some significance in the national 
economy. 

The Committee has not been able to arrive at 
any definite conclusions as to the number or Joca- 
tion of the corrective labour camps and colonies; 
much less has it been able to assess how many per- 
sons are detained in them. 

The Committee refrained from drawing any 
conclusions in connection with the mass deporta- 
tions referred to in the allegations, in some cases 
because they were stated to , om taken place in a 
relatively distant past, in others because it was not 
established that they were accompanied by forced 
labour, and in others again because the Committee 
did not have sufficient information to come to the 
conclusion that they actually occurred. 

Soviet legislation makes provision for various 
measures which involve a compulsion to work or 
place restrictions on the freedom of employment; 
these measures seem to be applied on a large scale 
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in the interests of the national economy and, con- 
sidered as a whole, they lead, in the Committee’s 
view, to a system of forced or compulsory labour 
constituting an important element in the economy 
of the country. 


Epitor’s Note: The Ad Hoc Committee’s report is 
now on sale to the general public at all U.N. sales agents; 
the 671-page volume sells for US$3.75 or its equivalent in 
other currencies. In the United States, the report is 
available through the Columbia University Press of New 
York City; in Canada, the Ryerson Press of Toronto; and 
in England, H. M. Stationery Office in London. 


U. N. Achievements in Korea 
Remarks by Secretary Dulles? 


It is a pleasure to welcome the Eighth Annual 
Boys Nation to Washington and to the Depart- 
ment of State. The American Legion is to be 
highly commended for its patriotism in making 
it possible for you to be here. 

You are here on an historic day. Last night a 
Korean armistice was signed. The guns are silent 
for the first time in over 3 years. Today, no new 
names will be added to the long list of American 
casualties. 

The Korean war has been a long war, a cruel 
war, a faraway war. Some people wrongly called 
it the “forgotten war.” 

As you think about government and its prob- 
lems, you may well ask what this war was all 
about. Was it really worthwhile? Is it the kind 
of war that American boys have the duty to fight? 

Let me say this to you: Your country today is 
infinitely safer than it would have been had this 
war not been fought until it established two great 
principles which make America safer. 

First, we have established the fact that “col- 
lective security” is not just an ideal but it is some- 
thing that works. There would never have been 
a Korean war if the enemy had thought that other 
nations would rally to meet the aggression. They 
thought that they could pick up Korea and then 
other small and weak countries, one by one, and in 
that way gradually accumulate enough strength 
and enough strategic positions so that they would 
then be able successfully to challenge the United 
States itself. 

For the first time in history an international 
organization, in this case the United Nations, 
called on its members to respond to help defend the 
Republic of Korea against the aggressor. They 
responded ; not only the United States but 15 other 
nations sent fighting men to Korea. The result 
was that the aggressor, who at the beginning over- 
ran virtually all of Korea, was thrown back to 


*Made at the Department of State on July 27 (press 
release 399). 
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and beyond the point of his beginning. There 
has been a net gain to the Republic of Korea of 
1,500 square miles, and this area includes impor- 
tant natural resources. 

The North Korean army, which started the ag- 
gression under the direction of international com- 
munism, has been virtually annihilated, and the 
combined casualties of the North Koreans and 
of the Chinese Communists who came to their help 
has been about 2 million people. The cities of 
North Korea, whose industries served the war pro- 
gram of their Communist masters, are today hol- 
low husks. The population of North Korea has 
been reduced from about 10,000,000 to about 
7,000,000 because of the inhuman neglect by the 
rulers for the welfare of the people. 

The aggressors have been totally deprived of 
any fruits of aggression and have absorbed terrific 
punishment. ; 

The result is that a great principle has been 
successfully implemented by the sacrifices which 
our youth made in Korea in an heroic response to 
the call of duty. 

The second principle of great importance that 
was established was the principle of political asy- 
lum, which never before has been applied to pris- 
oners of war. Many of the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist prisoners who surrendered 
do not want to be returned to captivity, but to 
stay in a land of freedom. The Communists in- 
sisted that they had to be returned. They wanted 
them returned for what to them was a very good 
reason. They wanted to be able to say to their 
armies everywhere, who are largely recruited from 
captive peoples, that they had. better not desert 
and surrender because if they do they will be 
turned back and punished. 

We refused to agree to that and made it clear 
that we would go on fighting unless the Commu- 
nists gave up their demand for forcible return of 
prisoners of war. They knew that we were 
resolute in our determination, and they finally 
gave up. 

This is tremendously important not only in 
Korea but everywhere. It means that the Red 
armies are far less dependable ihan ever before. 
The soldiers in these armies who want freedom 
will be more apt to desert and surrender, knowing 
that they will be given political asylum in a free 
land. Thus the Red armies become less depend- 
able and there is far less risk that the Communists 
will be tempted to use these armies for aggression. 

These two great principles were worth fighting 
for. They are principles which, once established, 
add greatly to the security of the United States 
and make it less likely that there will be a third 
World War, with the immeasurable destruction 
which would come from an atomic war. 

I have told you about one phase of our foreign 
policy. There are, of course, many others, and I 
hope that your visit here in Washington will help 
you understand somewhat better how those of us 
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in government here work together in the interests 
of our beloved country. 

In a few minutes Mr. Hanes of my staff will tell 
something about our State Department and 

oreign Service organization, which carries out 
our foreign policy. It is a splendid organization, 
made up of men and women in all parts of the 
world. 

They are entitled to much of the credit for 
having brought the Korean war to a successful 
close. The negotiations have been very complex 
and difficult. I have had a long international ex- 
perience, but I have never known anything more 
difficult than the negotiations which yesterday 
came toanend. Many dedicated and loyal people, 
here and abroad, highly trained in the art of inter- 
national affairs, contributed to the result which we 
hail today. There has been a fine example of 
teamwork. President Eisenhower has been the 
captain. Under him have been the State and De- 
fense Departments, which have closely cooperated. 
And the congressional leaders have given advice 
and counsel. But above all, the boys who risked 
their lives in the field of battle made possible the 
good result. 

The time will come when you, too, will have to 
think about how you can best contribute to the 
welfare of your country. Some of you, I hope, 
will do so through public service. Others can do 
so in private life. All of you should at all times 
keep in mind the fact that we live in dangerous 
times, that we dare not relax, and that every 
American in whatever walk of life has a duty to 
serve his country. Today my generation has a 
primary responsibility, but in a few years your 
generation will carry that responsibility. 

I am glad that you are here helping to educate 
yourselves for the great task that lies ahead. 


Post-Armistice Problems 


Press Conference Remarks by Secretary Dulles 
Press releases 402, 403, 404 dated July 28 


During the course of the negotiations and dis- 
cussions which preceded the conclusion of the 
Korean armistice, I indicated to President Rhee 
that I would be disposed, upon the conclusion of 
an armistice, promptly to meet with him to discuss 
a number of matters of common concern which 
will come up during the armistice period. 

I received yesterday a very cordial invitation 
from President Rhee to come to Korea, and I 
expect to leave probably on next Sunday morning. 

There will be three major problems which we 
have to discuss. 

The first will be the development of the political 
conference and the effort to work out common 
positions between ourselves and the Republic of 
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Korea with reference to the conduct of that politi- 
cal conference, which has as its two identified goals 
the withdrawal of foreign forces from Korea and 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, 
which is interpreted to mean the unification of 
Korea. Those were the two items specifically men- 
tioned in the armistice terms. 

Secondly, there will be the problem of working 
out the program of economic rehabilitation for 
the Republic of Korea, for which certain sums are 
now available, and for which the President yester- 
day requested from Congress an additional ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000. The problem of ad- 
ministration of that rehabilitation program is 
something to be discussed. 

Thirdly, there is the negotiation of a security 
pact, which we told President Rhee we would be 
prepared to negotiate with him upon the conclu- 
sion of an armistice. In view of the problem of 
a pe that treaty and of the constitutional 
role of the Senate in relation to it, that such treat- 
ies shall be made with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, I am asking Senators on a bipartisan 
basis to accompany me. I hope that Sen. William 
F. Knowland and Sen. H. Alexander Smith on the 
Republican side, and Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Sen. Richard Russell on the Democratic side will 
accompany me to Korea for the purpose of partici- 
pating in the negotiation of the proposed security 
pact. 

I look forward to going back to Korea. I was 
there, as you perhaps recall, a few days before this 
war began; I was there while the war was going on, 
and it will be a pleasure to be there again after 
the war has come to an end—at least, the fighting 
has stopped, and particularly to see again my very 
good friend President Rhee. Our trip will prob- 
ably be a short trip; I hope to get back here within 
about a week. 





Asked about reports that the United States had 
agreed with President Syngman Rhee to withdraw 
from the Korean political conference after 90 days 


of the convening of that conference, Secretary 
Dulles said: 


I think that what there is to say has already been 
said, but I will be glad to try to make it clearer. 
We have agreed through Assistant Secretary Rob- 
ertson that if after 90 days it seems that the con- 
ference is a sham and unproductive and is being 
availed of by the Communists as a cover for carry- 
ing on subversive activities in Korea, we would 
join with President Rhee in walking out of the 
political conference. 

We will make our own decision on this as the 
conference progresses. 

We have made it clear to President Rhee, how- 
ever, that we would not automatically resume war 
at that time. It was made clear to him that the 
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question of what, if anything, we would do would 
be a matter for discussion and agreement at that 
time in the light of the surrounding circumstances. 





Asked what hopes he had for the unification of 
Korea without making undue concessions to Com- 
mumist China, Secretary Dulles said: 


I have not only the hope, but I have the faith 
and belief that it is possible to detach satellite 
areas. I don’t proceed on the theory that the only 
areas that get detached from their present orbit 
are free-world countries. I think it can work both 
ways, and I think some of the things that are 

oing on in the satellite areas of Europe—in the 

oviet sector of Berlin and in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany and Czechoslovakia—all indicate that 
there can be an attraction of those areas to the 
Western world so strong that it will not seem 
worthwhile for the Soviet masters to try to keep 
them under their rule. 

As far as I personally am concerned, I think I 
have made it clear I would not be prepared on 
behalf of the United States to try to buy the unity 
of Korea at the price of a concession which would 
involve bringing Communist China into the United 
Nations and, above all, into the Security Council. 


U. S. Position on Transfer 
of Israeli Foreign Office 


Press Conference Remarks by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 401 dated July 28 


The United States regrets that the Israeli Gov- 
ernment has seen fit to move its Foreign Office from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 

We have made known our feelings on that sub- 
ject to the Government of Israel on two prior oc- 
casions. It was done in July 1952? and again in 
March 1953, when our Ambassador, hearing ru- 
mors that this was in contemplation, called upon 
the Israeli Government and requested them not to 
transfer their Foreign Ministry to Jerusalem. 

We feel that way because we believe that it 
would embarrass the United Nations, which has 
a primary responsibility for determining the fu- 
ture status of Jerusalem. You may recall that the 
presently standing U.N. resolution about Jerusa- 
lem contemplates that it should be to a large ex- 
tent at least an international city rather than a 
purely national city. Also, we feel that this par- 
ticular action by the Government of Israel at this 
particular time is inopportune in relation to the 
tensions which exist in the Near East, tensions 


* BuLcetin of Aug. 4, 1952, p. 181. 
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which are rather extreme, and that this will add to 
rather than relax any of these tensions. 

The views that I express here are, we know, 
shared by a considerable number of other govern- 
ments who have concern with the development of 
an atmosphere of peace and good will in that part 
of the world. 

We have notified the Government of Israel that 
we do not intend to move our own Embassy to 
Jerusalem.? 


First Anniversary of Egypt’s 
Liberation Day 


Press release 394 dated July 23 


The President on July 23 sent the following 
message to Gen. Mohammed Naguib, President of 
the Republic of Egypt: 


On the first anniversary of Egypt’s Liberation 
Day, I extend to you and the Egyptian people my 
warm congratulations together with those of the 

eople of the United States. By the events of 

uly 23, 1952, Egypt crossed the threshold to a 
new era. The Egyptian nation now has the 
opportunity of fulfilling its destiny of strengthen- 
ing the peace and stability of the Middle East 
and thereby contributing to the welfare of man- 
kind. May the future bring you and_ the 
Egyptian people many years of peace, happiness 
and prosperity. 

Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Communist Activities in Iran 


Press Conference Remarks by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 400 dated July 28 


The growing activities of the illegal Communist 
party in Iran [the Tudeh Party] and the tolera- 
tion of those activities by the Iranian Govern- 
ment have caused our Government great concern. 
These developments certainly make it more diffi- 
cult for the United States to grant assistance to 
Tran. 


Austria and Turkey Enter 
Into Productivity Agreements 


The Mutual Security Agency (Msa) on July 2 
announced the allotment of $10 million to Austria 
and $1 million to Turkey, making possible the 
initiation of programs to increase agricultural and 
industrial productivity in these two countries. 

These allotments, made on June 30, carry out 
commitments made to the Governments of Austria 


* Ibid., July 20, 1953, p. 82. 
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and Turkey some months ago and are designed to 
further the specific purposes of special agreements 
which have been under negotiation with these 
Governments since last fall. 

_Under the agreements, Austria and Turkey, like 
nine other Western European countries which 
have also entered into productivity agreements 
during the last fiscal year, will carry on more in- 
tensive productivity programs with local-currency 
financing made possible b the creation of special 
counterpart funds squivelent to the aid extended 
by Msa under the special agreement. 

Msa was directed to work with European gov- 
ernments in the development of the expanded 
productivity drive by a 1952 amendment to mutual- 
security legislation which earmarked $100 million 
for this purpose. The Austrian and Turkish 
allotments, which completed arrangements for the 
1953-54 productivit rograms for Western 
Europe, brought tote) allotments for this purpose 
to the 11 countries during 1952-53 fiscal year to 
$94.6 million. 

The $10 million allotted to Austria will create 
260 million Austrian schillings, of which 10 per- 
cent or 26 million (equal to $1 million) will be re- 
served for use of the U. S. Government to defray 
administrative expenses; 20.8 million (equal to 
$800,000) will be contributed to the recently estab- 
lished European Productivity Agency of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation 
(Orec), and the remaining 213.2 million will be 
used within Austria to encourage industrial and 
agricultural productivity. The Austrians are ap- 
propriating an additional 6 million schillings from 
their own resources, to make the total fund 219.2 
million schillings. 

Under the agreement, schilling loans will be 
made to small and medium-size business enter- 
prises which signify their willingness to use the 
funds to promote productivity. The loans will be 
handled through Austrian private credit channels. 

Grant funds will be used principally to develop 
new techniques in low-cost housing and make pos- 
sible market analysis and management-training 
programs. 

Agriculture will receive not over 30 percent of 
the total funds available for grants, for use in 
spreading knowledge of new methods of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

The $1 million allotted to Turkey will create an 
amount to equal 2,800,000 liras, of which the 10 
percent provided by law will go into the Msa 
administrative account. Turkey will contribute 
224,000 liras ($80,000) to the European Produc- 
tivity Agency and use the balance—2,296,000 liras 
($820,000)—for a four-point productivity pro- 
gram within the country stressing management 
training, labor training, the development of new 
techniques for low-cost housing, and the strength- 
ening of small and medium-size consumer-goods 
industries. 
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U.S. Strongly Protests Soviet 
Attack on U.S. Airplane 


Press release 408 dated July 31 


On July 30 the Department received confirma- 
tion that a U.S. Air Force RB-50 plane had been 
shot down over the Sea of Japan on July 29 by 
Soviet MIG aircraft. The shooting down of the 
aircraft took place approximately 40 miles off the 
Soviet coast south of Cape Povortny, where the 
American copilot was rescued by a U.S. vessel. 
Soviet vessels were sighted in the immediate area 
of the incident, where survivors were also seen on 
life rafts. 

On July 30 the U.S. Ambassador at Moscow, 
Charles E. Bohlen, was instructed to protest in 
the strongest terms the shooting down of this 
American aircraft and to demand information re- 
garding the survivors presumed to be in Soviet 
custody and what arrangements are being made 
for their early repatriation. 

At 3 p. m. on July 31 Ambassador Bohlen pre- 
sented the following aide memoire to the Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko: 

I have been instructed by my government to protest 
in the strongest terms against the shooting down by 
Soviet aircraft on July 29, of a United States Air Force 
RB-50 airplane which was on a routine navigational 
training mission over the Sea of Japan. 

The co-pilot of the American airplane, who was rescued 
by a United States vessel approximately 40 miles off the 
Soviet coast south of Cape Povortny, has confirmed that 
his plane with a crew of 17 was attacked by one or more 
Soviet MIG-15 aircraft which brought about the crash 
of the American plane by shooting into its engines and 
setting the plane afire. 

Information has also been received that other survivors 
have been picked up by Soviet vessels in the vicinity of 
the crash. My government has instructed me to request 
an immediate report from the Soviet authorities regard- 
ing the condition of these survivors and what arrange- 
ments are being made for their early repatriation. 


Aircraft Incident in 
Korean Zone of Hostilities 


Folluwing is the text of a note handed to the 
U.S. Ambassador at Moscow, Charles E. Bohlen, 
by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myke on July 31, together with the text of the 
US. reply sent on August 1 by the Embassy at 
Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Ministry: 


Soviet Note of July 31 
(Unofficial translation] 
Government U.S.S.R. considers it necessary 
state following to Government U.S.A.: 
According to verified communications from 
competent Soviet organs, on July 27, 1953, at 6: 28 
Moscow time, four American fighter planes, hav- 
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ing invaded limits Chinese People’s Republic, at- 
tacked and brought down in region of city of 
Khuadyan, 110 kilometers from Chinese-Korean 
frontier, a Soviet passenger airplane “IL-12” 
which was making regular flight Seen Port Ar- 
thur to U.S.S.R. on an established route. To- 
gether with airplane, perished 15 passengers and 
6 crew members who were on board. 

Soviet Government makes decisive protest 
against this — attack of American military 
aircraft on Soviet passenger plane over territory 
Chinese People’s Republic and expects Govern- 
ment U.S.A. will take measures for strict punish- 
ment persons guilty of this attack and for preven- 
tion similar criminal acts on part American mili- 
tary command in future. 

Soviet Government reserves right demand from 
Goverument U.S.A. payment compensation in con- 
nection with death above mentioned 21 Soviet 
citizers and airplane. 


U.S. Reply of August 1 
Press release 415 dated August 1 


Embassy United States of America acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the Ministry’s Note of July 31, 
1953, and, upon instructions from its Government, 
states the following: 


According to confirmed information received 
from United States military authorities, an air- 
craft of the IL-12 type was attacked and shot 
down by a United States Army Air Force fighter 
plane on a combat mission for the United Nations’ 
Command over Korean territory at 12:25 p. m., 
local time, on July 27, 1953. The location of the 
United States plane at the time of the attack was 
41 degrees 38 minutes north latitude and 126 de- 
degrees 55 minutes east longitude. This position 
is inside Korean territory approximately eight 
miles from the Yalu River. 

The United States Government assumes that the 
foregoing incident is the one which is the subject 
of the Ministry’s Note of July 31 in which the 
Soviet Government falsely alleges that the attack 
took place over Chinese territory. Since facts 
available to United States military authorities 
and to the United Nations’ Command have clearly 
established that the attack was carried out over 
Korean territory prior to the termination of hos- 
tilities there, the Embassy has been instructed to 
reject the Ministry’s Note as being without 
foundation in fact. 

The United States Government can only de- 
plore the loss of life incurred in this incident. In 
view of the fact, however, that the incident oc- 
curred in the Korean Zone of hostilities, the re- 
sponsibility therefore must rest with those Soviet 
authorities who flew the Soviet aircraft through 
Korean territory. 
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Press release 406 dated July 29 


The American Embassy at Prague on July 29 
delivered to the Czechoslovak Foreign Office a 
note concerning the shooting down of a US. 
F-84-type aircraft in the US. zone of Germany 
by M1G-type aircraft from Czechoslovakia on 
March 10, 1953. This note follows an intensive 
investigation by the US. Government of the facts 
of the case. 

The U.S. note calls upon the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment to provide specific factual details regard- 
ing assertions made in prior correspondence with 
the U.S. Government in this matter. Following is 
the text of the U.S. note, together with the text 
of a note from the Czechoslovak Government 
dated March 28. 


U.S. NOTE OF JULY 29 


Excretitency: I have the honor to present to 
you, upon the instruction of my Government, the 
following communication : 


The Government of the United States of 
America draws the attention of the Government 
of Czechoslovakia to the case of the two United 
States F-84 aircraft which on March 10, 1953, were 
engaged by MIG aircraft from Czechoslovakia, 
resulting in the shooting down of one of the F-84 
aircraft. In a note of March 11, 1953, it will be 
recalled the American Ambassador to Czechoslo- 
vakia protested the action of the Czechoslovak 
military aircraft involved. The Czechoslovak 
Government replied on the same date making 
allegations of fact upon which it professed to lay 
blame for the incident on the United States Gov- 
ernment. By a note of March 13, 1953 the facts 
known to the United States Government were set 
out in greater detail, the allegations contained in 
the Czechoslovak Government’s reply of March 11 
were disputed and the United States Government 
stated its expectation of immediate compensa- 
tion for the damage caused to the United States. 
In a note dated March 28, 1953 the Czechoslovak 


Government denied its liability, and asserted 


*For texts of the notes of Mar. 11 and Mar. 13, see 
BuLLeTIN of Mar. 30, 1953, p. 47. 
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U.S. Asks Czechoslovakia for Evidence on Aircraft Incident 


that its version of the facts was “based on the log- 
book records of the ground radio operators, the 
goniometer records and the radar reports, as well 
as on the statements of the Hanae ede wae pilots.” 

The differences between the two versions of the 
facts are not reconcilable. For instance, the 
United States Government asserted that the entire 
incident took place well within the United States 
zone of Germany; the Czechoslovak Government 
placed it unequivocally deep within Czecho- 
slovakia, no less than 40 kilometers from the bor- 
der and 18 kilometers south southwest of Pilsen. 
In this posture of the issues of fact, the implica- 
tion of material and wilful false representation 
was justified. The issues of fact did not only raise 
serious questions as to the credibility of the Gov- 
ernments involved but raised as well important 

uestions of international law. The United States 
Government therefore determined, before con- 
sidering further action, to conduct a most detailed 
reexamination of all the facts. 

The investigation of the facts has now been 
largely concluded and findings of fact have been 
made. The United States Government, at this 
time, confines itself to informing the Czechoslo- 
vak Government that these findings raise such 
serious questions with respect to the responsibility 
of the Czechoslovak Government that the United 
States Government desires to defer the taking of 
such further action as may be otherwise appro- 

riate in the premises until it has afforded the 

Jzechoslovak Government adequate opportunity 
to submit to the United States Government the 
detailed evidence presumably in the Czechoslovak 
Government’s possession which bears upon the 
issues of fact raised and which if true would sup- 
port the Czechoslovak Government’s charges 
against the United States Government. 

First, the United States Government requests 
the Czechoslovak Government to make available 
to the United States Government the following: 


1. All the records kept and all reports made by 
the Czechoslovak voice radio monitors and radar- 
scope observers respecting aircraft in the air be- 
tween 0930 Greenwich Mean Time and 1130 
Greenwich Mean Time on March 10, 1953 for the 
entire area on both sides of the Czechoslovak- 
German border, which includes Pilsen in the East, 
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Munich in the West, Passau in the South and Hof 
in the North. Specifically, and without limita- 
tion, this should include all air activity from 18 
kilometers south southwest of Pilsen, westward 
in every direction to and over the Czechoslovak- 
German frontier to and beyond the areas of 
Waldmiinchen, Rétz, Cham and Réding. 

2. In addition, all other logbook records of the 
persons described in the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s note dated March 28, 1953 as “ground 
radio operators” and all “the goniometer records 
and the radar reports.” 

3. The actual statements of the Czechoslovak 
pilots to whom the Czechoslovak Government 
refers in its note dated March 28, 1953. 


Secondly, the United States Government finds 
that certain statements with respect to the facts in 
the Czechoslovak Government’s notes above men- 
tioned are vague and not sufficiently detailed. 

The Czechoslovak Government is accordingly 
requested to specify in full detail certain allega- 
tions made by the Czechoslovak Government in 
its note of March 11. 


1. With respect to the statement that on March 
10, 1953 two United States jet aircraft, type F-84, 
penetrated the Czechoslovak territory, the Czecho- 
slovak Government is requested to state at ex- 
actly what geographical point the alleged pene- 
tration took place and at exactly what point of 
time this alleged penetration occurred. 

2. With respect to the statement that these F-84 
aircraft met Czechoslovak fighters on patrol, the 
United States Government assumes, from the text 
of the Czechoslovak Government’s later note dated 
March 28, 1953, that the total number of Czecho- 
slovak fighter planes so met was two. The Czecho- 
slovak Government is requested to give the names, 
ranks and nationalities of the pilots of these 
fighter planes. 

3. With respect to the statement that the United 
States planes were called upon to land, the Czecho- 
slovak Government is requested (a) to give the 
full content of each such alleged message, and (0d) 
to state exactly how each such message was com- 
municated to the United States planes. Par- 
ticularly, it should be stated whether any given 

lace was designated in this communication for 
anding and if so what place was so designated and 
the name and rank of the person sending the com- 
munication should be given. If the Czechoslovak 
Government refers to any visual signals as the 
means of communication, the signals claimed to 
have been actually given should be set forth in 
greatest possible detail, including the geographi- 
cal directions, positions and altitudes at which the 
alleged signals were made and communicated. 

4. With respect to the statement that the United 
States planes did not obey this request, the 
Czechoslovak Government is requested to state 
precisely what action it claims the United States 
planes took upon which this allegation is based. 
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5. With respect to the statement that there was 
an “air fight” (assuming the Czechoslovak word 
“boj” used by the Czechoslovak Government may 
be translated into English in this context as 
“fioht”), the Czechoslovak Government is re- 
quested : 


a. To identify the airplane which first com- 
menced firing, giving the name, rank and nation- 
ality of the pilot who did so. 

b. To state at which precise geographical point 
and at what altitude this first burst of fire was 
made and at what precise geographical point and 
at what altitude the United States aircraft to- 
— which the fire was directed was then situ- 
ated. 

c. To state how many bursts of fire after the 
first burst were directed against the United 
States aircraft, and with respect to each such 
burst to state (1) the precise geographical point 
and altitude at which the firing plane was situ- 
ated at the time of the burst and the precise geo- 

aphical point and altitude at which the United 
States plane toward which the fire was directed 
was situated, and (2) the precise points of time at 
which each burst was fired. 

d. To state whether the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment claims that fire was at any time directed by 
any of the United States planes involved and if 
so by which one and under what circumstances. 

e. To state specifically the total number of air- 
planes in excess of one which fired upon the 
United States airplanes, giving the names, ranks 
and nationalities of the pilots so firing, together 
with all the circumstances thereof. 

f. To specify the total number of rounds of am- 
munition fired by the participating aircraft upon 
the United States aircraft, giving the total num- 
ber fired by each pilot in each burst, and to specify 
the caliber of the ammunition and of the guns 
from which they were fired. 


6. Further with respect to the alleged “air 
fight”, the Czechoslovak Government is requested 
to state the distance from East to West and North 
to South covered by the engagement, with particu- 
lar reference to whether the Czechoslovak air- 

lanes involved crossed the Czechoslovak-German 
order into Germany in any part of the “fight.” 

7. Further with respect to the alleged “air 
fight”, the Czechoslovak Government is requested 
to state (a) specifically how many fighter aircraft 
belonging to the Czechoslovak Air forces partici- 
pated in the “fight” in question, and (6) specifi- 
cally whether there participated in any respect, 
whether by way of combat, surveillance or other- 
wise, (1) aircraft entering from other territory 
than Czechoslovakia or (2) aircraft belonging to 
the air forces of any other Government than the 
Czechoslovak Government. If the answer to re- 
quest (0) is that such aircraft did in fact partici- 
pate, the Czechoslovak Government is requested to 
give the names, ranks and nationalities of the par- 
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ticipating pilots and all the circumstances of such 
participation. 

8. With respect to the statement that the sec- 
ond United States plane was hit, the Czechoslovak 
Government is requested : 


a. To give the name, rank and nationality of 
each pilot whose shot hit the United States plane. 

b. The precise geographical point over which 
the shooting pilot was situated when he fired. 

ce. The precise geographical point at which the 
American plane was hit, with specific reference to 
the relevant geographical line of the Czechoslo- 
vak-German border. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment is further requested to state the number of 
such hits on the American plane, and to give the 
information requested for each such hit. 


9. With respect to the statement that the second 
United States plane caught fire, the Czechoslovak 
Government is requested to state: 


a. The precise geographical point at which the 
airplane caught fire. 

b. The exact point of time at which this oc- 
curred. 

c. The source or sources of the Czechoslovak 
Government’s information in the foregoing 
regards. 

d. The precise geographical position and alti- 
tude from which each such observation was made 
and reported. 


If the foregoing information was given to the 
Czechoslovak Government by radio from pilots in 
the air, directly or indirectly, an accurate tran- 
script of all the conversations had, and the names, 
ranks and nationalities of the participants in 
the air and on the ground, should be given and 
the transcript authenticated by the participants. 
This material is requested apart from any other 
request made in this note, and when given it 
should be separately identified as falling under this 
paragraph. 

10. With respect to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s statement that the airplane which was hit 
and caught fire “steadily lost altitude and disap- 
peared in a southwesterly direction”, the Czecho- 
slovak Government is requested to state the source 
or sources of this information. The Czechoslo- 
vak Government is requested to state precisely 
at what geographical point the airplane disap- 
peared from the view of its observers, and the 
precise geographical points and altitudes from 
which the Czechoslovak Government’s observa- 
tions, including its last observation, were made. 
If any such observation was made by pilots in 
the air, the Czechoslovak Government is requested 
to give the name, rank and nationality of each 
pilot making such observation. If the observation 
was at the time reported to the ground by radio 
by a pilot or pilots in the air, directly or indirectly, 
the United States Government desires a transcript 
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of the radio conversation or communication 
with each such pilot together with the name, 
rank and nationality of each participant, duly 
authenticated by him. If, apart from the fore- 
going, the Czechoslovak Government observed 
this alleged action by radar, it is requested so to 
state and to make the records thereof available 
to the United States Government and to specify 
the entries in any radar logs and radar controllers’ 
reports made available by it pursuant to the pres- 
ent note upon which it relies for this statement. 

11. If not already made available and iden- 
tified pursuant to the foregoing requests, the 
Czechoslovak Government is requested (a) to 
give the names, ranks and nationalities of all the 
radar and radio ground controllers in contact 
with the participating aircraft at any time in the 
course of the incident, whether based in Czecho- 
slovakia or elsewhere and whether or not under 
the Czechoslovak Government’s command, and 
(6) to state specifically whether, and if so by 
whom and under what circumstances, other air- 
craft were called in to the scene of the encounter 
after it began. 


Having also particular regard to the statement 
of the Canchdievel Government in its note 
dated March 28, 1953, respecting the Czechoslovak 
Government’s policy of preventing incidents such 
as that of March 10, 1953, the United States Gov- 
ernment further requests the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment to make available to the United States 
Government : 


1. Copies of all general and all special orders 
from competent authorities to the commanders 
and the ground radio controllers and to pilots, in 
effect on March 10, 1953, bearing upon the duties 
of the commanders and the controllers and the 
duties of the pilots in regard to interception of 
American or other foreign military aircraft, the 
circumstances under which such aircraft might 
be attacked, and the circumstances in which over- 
flight of the Czechoslovak-German border by 
Czechoslovak aircraft was permissible or directed. 
If the orders requested were in writing, the written 
orders themselves should be made available. If 
they were oral, their text should be set out in 
writing. 

2. The text of specific instructions given to all 
fighter pilots with respect to flights on March 10, 
1953 in the German border area by fighter planes 
based in Czechoslovakia, or given to the pilots 
who participated in the March 10, 1953 incident 
to which this communication relates, with par- 
ticular reference to the shooting upon, or other 
action against, the F-84 aircraft involved in this 
incident or any other American military aircraft, 
and with particular reference to the permissibil- 
ity or direction to cross the Czechoslovak-German 
border into German territory. 
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Thirdly, with respect to making the requested 
written material available, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment is further informed that the United 
States Government is prepared itself to make 
copies of documents in the possession of the Czech- 
pane Government upon the representation of 
the Czechoslovak Government that the documents 
are authentic, complete and intact, and provided 
that reasonable access to those documents for the 
purpose is provided by the Czechoslovak authori- 
ties. The United States Government is prepared, 
also, to accept photographic copies duly authenti- 
cated by competent authorities of the Czechoslo- 
vak Government. In any case all records above 
mentioned should be accompanied by certificates 
from the persons concerned therewith. The per- 
sons who made the entries in the logs in question 
should certify their accuracy. Where the per- 
sons making entries are different from the persons 
making the observations recorded, such as the 
actual radar observers and the actual radio and 

oniometer operators on duty, the Czechoslovak 

overnment should provide the names, ranks and 
nationalities of these observers. 

The Czechoslovak Government is informed that 
should the material requested from the Czecho- 
slovak Government not be promptly supplied, the 
United States Government will consider itself en- 
titled to take such further action as it may then 
find appropriate in this matter, and that in any 

sroceedings hereafter in which the material may 

e relevant as legal or best evidence, the United 
States Government will rely on and produce evi- 
dence in its own possession. The United States 
Government reserves the right to proceed upon the 
premise that the facts requested and not disclosed 
would, if disclosed, be unfavorable to the Czecho- 
slovak Government, and the United States Gov- 
ernment will consider and contend whenever and 
wherever appropriate that the Czechoslovak 
Government should be estopped from producing in 
its behalf evidence so requested and not supplied 
or from contesting the admissibility or value of 
the evidence in that regard produced by the United 
States Government. 

The United States Government requests the 
favor of a reply from the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment at the Czechoslovak Government’s earliest 
convenience. 

Accept, Excellency, etc. 


CZECHOSLOVAK NOTE OF MARCH 28 


(Unofficial Translation] 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs with reference 
to its Note of March 11, 1953 and in connection 
with the Note of the Ambassador of the United 
States of America of March 13, 1953 has the 
honour to advise the following: 


In its Note of March 11, 1953 the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs protested most sharply against 
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the penetration of two American military aircraft 
F 84 deep into the Czechoslovak territory and 
presented an accurate description of their en- 
counter with two Czechoslovak fighters on patrol 
over the Czechoslovak state territory. The previ- 
ously mentioned facts are based on the logbook 
records of the land radiomechanics, the goniom- 
eter records, and the radar reports as well as on 
the statements of the Czechoslovak pilots. 

In the light of these incontrovertible proofs 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs considers all the 
assertions contained in the Note of the Ambassa- 
dor of the United States as refuted and all the 
raised demands as groundless since the entire re- 
sponsibility for the violation of the Czechoslovak 
airspace and its consequences rests with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

It is the supreme interest of the Government of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, which is guided by its 
consistent policy of peaceful relations with all 
countries, that incidents of this kind do not occur. 
It is necessary, however, for the United States 
Air Force to observe the international aviation 
regulations and to respect the Czechoslovak state 
border. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs expects that 
the Government of the United States of America 
will take the necessary measures to this end. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs avails itself of 
this opportunity to renew to the Embassy of the 
United States of America the assurance of its 
consideration. 


U.S. Reiterates Policy 
Toward Captive Peoples 


Following is the text of aletter addressed by the 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs to the 
Central and Eastern European Conference and 
Central-Eastern European Committee—organiza- 
tions, with headquarters at Washington, which are 
composed of exiled officials from Communist- 
dominated Eastern Europe. Mr. Merchant’s let- 
ter was written for the President in reply to a 
memorandum received by him from the organi- 
zations. 

JULY 16, 1953 

Srrs: By reference from the White House I have 
your communication to the President of May 20, 
1953, concerning the situation in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

I am certain the President would wish me to 
express his appreciation for your statement that he 
has given new faith and hope to the enslaved peo- 
ples of Eastern and Central Europe. It is also 
encouraging to know that the President’s remarks 
of April 16 * have been so warmly received by Cen- 


tral and Eastern Europes: in exile. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1955, p. 599. 





I wish to assure you that the questions raised in 
your communication are matters of deep concern 
to the United States Government, and that your 
suggestions have been brought to the attention of 
officials immediately concerned with these prob- 
lems. 

Americans are firmly convinced that the captive 
peoples of Eastern ate f Central Europe have every 
right to equal and honorable membership in the 
community of free nations. By their necting, 
history and culture and, most importantly, by 
their own deeply held convictions, the captive 
peoples are also a part of the ancient community 
of Europe. An alien domination now separates 
some of the most courageous and talented peoples 
of that community from their brothers in the free 
world. This tragic fact presents a challenge 
which must be met if mankind is to move forward 
in peace to a freer, happier, and more prosperous 
future. 

It is, therefore, the firm and abiding purpose of 
the United States to encourage the creation of 
conditions under which the captive countries of 
Europe can reestablish their independence and 
take their rightful place in a European commu- 
nity of free peoples dedicated to the unselfish solu- 
tion of common problems. It is heartening to 
know that exiles from captive Europe, as repre- 
sented in your organizations, are working together 
toward this goal. 

Very truly Pom 
IvINGSTON T. MerCcHANT 
Assistant Secretary. 


Recommendations for Niagara Falls 
Remedial Works Approved 


Press release 391 dated July 22 


The Governments of Canada and the United 
States on July 22 notified the International Joint 
Commission that they had approved the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations for remedial works neces- 
sary to preserve and enhance the scenic beauty of 
the Niagara Falls and river. 

The recommendations were submitted to the 
two Governments on May 121 in response to a 
reference submitted to the Commission on October 
10, 1950, pursuant to article II of the Niagara 
treaty of that year. The two Governments have 
requested the Commission to supervise the con- 
struction of the remedial works for the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the scenic beauty of 
Niagara Falls and river, which, in accordance with 
the terms of the Niagara River Treaty of Febru- 
ary 27, 1950, must be completed within 4 years. 

The remedial works recommended by the Com- 
mission comprise a control structure extending 
1,550 feet from the Canadian bank of the river 


* BULLETIN of June 1, 1953, p. 783. 
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about a mile above the falls, together with excava- 

tion and fill on both flanks of the Horseshoe Falls. 

The total cost of these works was estimated by the 

Commission at approximately $17,536,000, which 

> be divided equally by Canada and the United 
tates. 

An initial appropriation of $1,500,000 was re- 
uested of the Sioueee on July 20, 1953, by Presi- 
ent Eisenhower. The request resulted from a 

recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget, 
based on favorable reports from the Depart- 
ments of State, Army, and the Federal Power 
Commission. 


Results of Good Will Mission 
to South America 


Statement by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 
White House press release dated July 29 


Assistant Secretary John M. Cabot, Assistant 
Secretary Andrew N. Overby, Assistant Secretary 
Samuel W. Anderson, Mr. W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., and I have just completed a good will, fact- 
finding mission which took us to the 10 Republics 
of South America.’ 

It was an unprecedented, informative, and re- 
warding trip. In 36 days we held extended discus- 
sions with the Presidents, Cabinet Ministers, and 
industrial, labor, educational, agricultural, finan- 
cial, and cultural leaders of the countries of an 
entire continent. 

We sought, first, to impress upon all we visited 
that the United States is fully cognizant of the 
imperative need to strengthen hemispheric soli- 
darity, and that our Government and people wish 
to have friendly and mutually helpful relations 
with all the countries of Latin America. 

We sought, second, to achieve an integrated, 
overall view of industrial, agricultural, financial, 
political, social, and other conditions in South 
America which have a bearing on U.S. relations 
with those countries. 

Everywhere we were received with great warmth 
and friendliness. Government officials and pri- 
vate individuals alike did all they could to facili- 
tate our studies. 

We return with the deep conviction that sound, 
friendly relations with the Republics of South 
America are tremendously important to the United 
States—important economically, militarily, and 
culturally—and critically important in the world- 
wide struggle for the winning of men’s minds and 
allegiances. 

We believe even more firmly now that abiding 
cooperation between the United States and the Re- 


*Mr. Cabot is Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs; Mr. Overby is Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; Mr. Anderson is Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce; and Mr. Bennett is Deputy Director of the 
Office of South American Affairs, Department of State. 
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publics of South America will not be the result 
of wishful thinking or mere accident. Rather, it 
will flow only from adherence to consistent pro- 
grams, honorably and consistently observed. 

Among other things, there must be developed 
better understanding between the governments 
and peoples of the Americas, for abiding coopera- 
tion can be based only on genuine understanding. 

There must be mutual respect for one another’s 
cultures and institutions, and this means, among 
other things, that we must adhere to our solemn 
pledge of non-interventicn in the internal affairs 
of our sister Republics. 

There must be mutually helpful economic co- 
operation. South America is in an era of amazin 
progress, and capital for development is required. 
The greater part of the requirements can and 
should be met by private investment, chiefly, of 
course, from local savings; however, in some situa- 
tions public investment, in part from abroad, must 
facilitate a balanced development by financing 
such basic services as transportation and commu- 
nications facilities, and this in turn should further 
stimulate private investment. 

There must be a definition of and adherence to 
common goals, including the urgent goal of peace, 
rising standards of well-being, and the supremacy 
of spiritual values. 

We found much misunderstanding of the United 
States in South America—misunderstanding espe- 
cially of the economic capacity of the United States 
and an underestimation of the degree of the sacri- 
fices the people of our country have made since 
1941. e tried, in numerous press conferences, 
to dispel many of these mistaken impressions. 

My associates and I have just made a very pre- 
liminary report to the President, Secretary Dulles, 
and others. Our work is not yet completed. We 
shall hold conferences with governmental, indus- 
trial, and commercial leaders in this country before 
we submit a final report with our recommenda- 
tions. 

We do believe that our mission, by the first phase 
of its work, has made at least a sound contribution 
to hemispheric solidarity. 


Export-Import Bank To Assist 
Production of Iron Ore in Peru 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
July 16 announced that it had authorized estab- 
lishment of a credit of $2,500,000 for the Marcona 
Mining Company to assist in financing the produc- 
tion in Peru of iron ore for sale largely in the 
United States. 

The Marcona Mining Company, a U.S. corpora- 
tion which is a subsidiary of the Utah Construc- 
tion Company and Cyprus Mines Corporation, is 
engaged in developing the Marcona iron ore de- 
posit in Southern Peru under a concession from 
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the Corporacién Peruana del Santa, an agency of 
the Government of that country. The Marcona 
ore deposit, containing a large tonnage of high- 
grade iron ore, is located 20 miles inland from the 
Bay of San Juan on the coast of Peru, 370 miles 
southeast of the capital city of Lima. 
_ The project will be a completely integrated 
iron-mining operation including open-pit mining, 
truck transportation to seaport, and shiploading 
facilities at the port, with a capacity of about 2 
million tons of ore per year. The ore will be pur- 
chased by U.S. steel mills to assist in meeting ex- 
panding requirements which cannot be fully sup- 
plied from deposits of domestic high-grade ores. 
Production and shipment of ore already have 
begun on a limited scale using incomplete facili- 
ties, the installation of which . be been made pos- 
sible by the investment of equity capital and the 
utilization of technical fe ee A and skills 
available to the Marcona Mining Company. The 
Bank’s loan will assist in completion of the facili- 
ties and will facilitate the production of iron ore. 


President Requests Studies 
of Wool Imports and Production 


White House press release dated July 9 


The President on July 9 requested the chairman 
of the Tariff Commission to institute an investiga- 
tion of the effects of wool imports on the domestic 
wool price-support program, as authorized under 
section 22 of the AAA [ Agricultural Adjustment 
Act] of 1933, as amended. The President asked 
the Tariff Commission to report its findings and 
recommendations as promptly as practicable to 
permit a decision to be made as early as possible 
during the 1953 wool marketing season as to 
whether any action is necessary. 

At the same time the President wrote the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture requesting him to supple- 
ment the Tariff Commission’s investigation by a 
broader study of the domestic factors which have 
contributed to the decline in sheep numbers and 
wool production in the United States. The Presi- 
dent stressed the importance of including in the 
results of such a study constructive suggestions 
which will promote the development of a sound 
and prosperous wool industry and at the same 
time permit an expanding foreign trade. 

Texts of the President’s letters to the Chairman 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission, Edgar B. Brossard, 
and to the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, follow: 


The President to the Tariff Commission Chairman 


On June 25, 1953, I wrote = concerning the 
investigation instituted by the Commission on 
September 2, 1952, under Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, with re- 
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spect to wool and wool tops. The Commission 
was directed to keep under continuous review the 
Department of Agriculture programs for wool 
and the conditions as they may develop so that it 
would be in a position to report to me promptly 
in the event such a report was requested in the 
future. 

I have been advised by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that there is reason to believe that wool of 
sheep subject to duty under paragraphs 1101 (a) 
and 1102 of the Tariff Act of 1930, carbonized 
wool of the sheep subject to duty under paragraph 
1106 of the said Act, or sheep’s-wool tops subject 
to duty under the said paragraph 1106 are being 
and are practically certain to be imported into 
the United States under such conditions and in 
such quantities as to render or tend to render in- 
effective or materially interfere with the price 
support program for wool undertaken by this De- 
partment, or to reduce substantially the amount of 
products processed in the United States from do- 
mestic wool. The Department of Agriculture has 
had to take action to support the price of wool 
while at the same time there have been relatively 
large imports. 

The Tariff Commission is directed to institute 
an investigation and report its findings and recom- 
mendations as promptly as practicable to permit a 
decision to be made as early as possible during the 
1953 wool marketing season as to whether any ac- 
tion is necessary under Section 22. 

The Commission shall determine whether wool 
of sheep subject to duty under paragraphs 1101 
(a) and 1102 of the Tariff Act of 1930, carbon- 
ized wool of the sheep subject to duty under para- 
graph 1106 of the said Act, or sheep’s-wool tops 
subject to duty under the said paragraph 1106 are 
being or are practically certain to be imported 
under such conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective or materially 
interfere with the wool price support program 
or to reduce substantially the amount of products 
pean in the United States from domestic 
wool. 

Simultaneous with this request for an investi- 
gation under Section 22, I am asking the Secretary 
of Agriculture to supplement the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s investigation by a broader study of the do- 
mestic factors which have contributed to the de- 
cline in sheep numbers and wool production in the 
United States. By such a study we hope to arrive 
at a solution of the more basic problems of the 
domestic wool industry, a solution that will pro- 
mote the development of a sound and prosperous 
industry and at the same time permit an expand- 
ing foreign trade. 

I have asked the Secretary of Agriculture to 
submit at least a preliminary draft of the findings 
of such a study by the time the Tariff Commission 
makes its report under Section 22. 








A copy of my letter to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture relative to this investigation is attached, as 
well as a copy of his letter? to me concerning the 
Tariff Commission’s investigation of the wool in- 
dustry under Section 22. 


The President to Secretary Benson 


Today I have acted on the recommendation con- 
tained in your letter of June 30, 1953, by requesting 
the United States Tariff Commission to investigate 
the effects of wool imports on the domestic wool 
price support program, as authorized under Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, as amended. 

You know my concern and reluctance with re- 
spect to any measure which tends to hinder foreign 
trade. I profoundly believe that the security of 
our country and the cause of world peace demand 
that we move toward freer and wider trade with 
friendly foreign countries. I also believe that a 
real and permanent solution of the long-term wool 
problem can be found that is consistent with the 
expansion of our foreign trade. Any such solution 
must, in the interests of the United States, depend 
upon progressive action on the domestic front lead- 
ing toward a better product, lower costs, and 
broader markets. 

As a step in this direction, I believe it is desirable 
that this investigation by the Tariff Commission 
be supplemented by a broader study of the domes- 
tic factors which have contributed to the decline 
in sheep numbers and wool production in the 
United States. In this way we may be able not 
only to alleviate an immediate situation, but also 
contribute materially to the solution of the more 
basic problems of the domestic wool industry. 
Therefore, I request that the Department of Agri- 
culture immediately take appropriate steps to im- 
plement a comprehensive study of this type. It is 
important that this project not only analyze the 
retarding factors now at work with respect to 
United States wool production, but also set forth 
constructive suggestions which will promote the 
development of a sound and prosperous domestic 
wool industry and at the same time permit an 
expanding foreign trade. 

n order that this study may be of value with 
respect to the present situation, I request that 
the findings be available at least in preliminary 
draft by the time the Tariff Commission makes 
its report under Section 22. When completed, the 
study would be submitted to the proposed Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy for its considera- 
tion. 

A copy of my letter to the Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission requesting an investigation of the 


wool situation under Section 22 is attached. 


* Not printed here. 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Amendment of Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 
Report (To accompany H. R. 5894). H. Rept. 777, 
83d Cong., Ist sess. 29 pp. 

Escapees and Refugees in Western Europe. Report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary pursuant to S. Res. 326 
(82d Congress, 2d Session, as amended). A Resolu- 
tion To Make a Complete Study, Survey, and Investi- 
gation of the Problems in Certain Western European 
Nations Created by the Flow of Escapees and Refu- 
gees from Communist Tyranny. S. Rept. 522, 83d 
Cong., 1st sess. 81 pp. 

Agreement Revising and Renewing the International 

Wheat Agreement of 1949. Report (To accompany 
Executive H, Eighty-third Congress, first session). 
S. Exec. Rept. 4, 88d Cong., Ist sess. 12 pp. 

Treaties of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation. Re- 
port (To accompany Executive R, Highty-second Con- 
gress, first session; Executive F, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session; Executive H, Eighty-second 
Congress, second session; Executive I, Eighty-second 
Congress, second session; Executive J, Eighty-second 
Congress, second session; Executive C, Eighty-third 
Congress, first session; Executive N, Eighty-third 
Congress, first session; Executive O, Eighty-third 
Congress, first session). §. Exec. Rept. 5, 83d Cong., 
1st sess. 11 pp. 

Estimates of Appropriation To Carry Out the Purposes of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953. Communication 
From the President of the United States Transmitting 
Estimates of Appropriation for the Fiscal Year 1954, 
in the Amount of $5,124,512,132, To Carry Out the Pur- 
poses of the Mutual Security Act of 1953 (Public 
Law —, Approved July —, 1953). H. Doc. 209, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. 6 pp. 

A Fiscal Analysis of the International Operations of the 
United States For the Fiscal Years 1952, 1953, and 
1954. Third Intermediate Report of the Committee 
on Government Operations. H. Rept. 869, 838d Cong., 
1st sess. 10 pp. 

Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce Appropria- 
tion Act, 1954. Conference Report (To accompany 
H. R. 4974). H. Rept. 868, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 6 pp. 

Revision of U.N. Charter. Report (To accompany S. Res. 
126, as amended). S. Rept. 598, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
3 pp. 

Suspension of Duties on Crude Aluminum. Report (To 
accompany H. R. 5534). H. Rept. 878, 88d Cong., 1st 
sess. 2 pp. 

Establishing United States Information Agency (Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 8 of 1953). Report (To accom- 
pany H. Res. 262). Committee on Government 
Operations. H. Rept. 844, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp.; 
Additional Views of George Meader (To accompany 
H. Res. 262). H. Rept. 844, Part 2, 83d Cong., 1st 
sess. 4 pp. 

Suspension for 2 Years, The Duty on Crude Bauxite. Re- 
port (To accompany H. R. 222). H. Rept. 876, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

One-Year Extension of Suspension of Duties on Metal 
Scrap. Report (To accompany H.R.5148). H. Rept. 
879, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 4 pp. 

Establishment of Foreign Operations Administration (Re- 
organization Plan No. 7 of 1953). Report (To accom- 
pany H. Res. 261). Committee on Government 
Operations. H. Rept. 843, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 18 pp.; 
Additional Views of George Meader (To accompany 
H. Res. 261). H. Rept. 843, Part 2. 83d Cong., 1st 
sess. 14 pp. 
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An Act To prohibit the display of flags of international 
organizations or other nations in equal or superior 
prominence or honor to the flag of the United States 
except under specified circumstances, and for other 
purposes. Public Law 107, 83d Congress, Chapter 
183, 1st Session, S. 694. Approved July 9, 1953. 1 p. 

Convention With Canada for Preservation of the Halibut 
Fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea. Message From the President of the United 
States Transmitting A Convention Between the United 
States and Canada for the Preservation of the 
Halibut Fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean and 
the Bering Sea, Signed at Ottawa on March 2, 1953. 
S. Exec. P, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 6 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriations for 1954. Hearings Be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Eighty-Third Con- 
gress, First Session. 737 pp. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1954. Hearings Be- 
fore Subcommittees of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Eighty-Third Con- 
gress, First Session. Part 1. 961 pp. 

Foreign Trade in Agricultural Products. Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Eighty-Third Congress, First 
Session on Agricultural Exports and Imports and 
Their Effect on Farm Price Programs. Part 5, Fats 
and Oils; Fresh Fruits and Vegetables ; and Tobacco. 
May 14, 18, 19, and June 15,1953. 164 pp. 

Palestine Refugee Program. Hearings Before the Sub- 
committee on the Near East and Africa of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
Eighty-Third Congress, First Session on the Palestine 
Refugee Program. May 20, 21, and 25, 1953. 120 pp. 

Control of Trade With the Soviet Bloc. Hearings Before 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations, United States 
Senate, Eighty-Third Congress, First Session, Pursu- 
ant to S. Res. 40, A Resolution Authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations To Employ Tempo- 
rary Additional Personnel and Increasing the Limit 
of Expenditures. Part I, March 30 and 31, 1953. 63 
pp.; Part 2, May 4 and 20, 1953. 90 pp. 

Commercial Treaties. Hearing Before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, Eighty-Third Congress, First Session on 
Executives R (82d Cong., 1st sess.), F (82d Cong., 2d 
sess.), H (82d Cong., 2d sess.), I (82d Cong.,.2d sess.), 
J (82d Cong., 2d sess.), C (83d Cong., Ist sess.), N 
(88d Cong., Ist sess.), O (83d Cong., Ist sess.) ; 
Treaties of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 
With Israel, Ethiopia, Italy, Denmark, Greece, Fin- 
land, Germany, and Japan, Respectively. July 13, 
1953. 32 pp. 

Emergency Immigration Program. Hearings Before Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-Third Congress, 
First Session on H. R. 361, H. R. 1707, H. R. 2076, 
H. R. 2991, H. R. 3201, H. R. 3845, H. R. 4044, H. R. 
4842, H. R. 4925, H. R. 4935, H. R. 5001, H. J. Res. 178, 
and a Committee Print, Bills To Provide For an 
Emergency Immigration Program. May 21, 22, June 
8, 9, 10, and July 9, 1953. Serial No.4. 246 pp. 

Imports of Potash. Hearing Before the Subcommittee 
on Fertilizer and Farm Machinery of the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
Third Congress, First Session. April 20, and June 9, 
1953. Serial F. 108 pp. 









































INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned during July 1953 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Assembly: 7th Session . ‘ 
3d Conference on North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations . 
U. N. (United Nations): 
Trusteeship Council: 12th Session 
Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self- Governing Territories) . 
UNESCO os Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation): 
International Conference on the Role and Place of Music in Edu- 
cation. 
General Conference: 2d Extraordinary Session . 
Working Party on International Advisory Committee « on Scientific 
Research. 
Agricultural Industries—International Commission for Unification of 
Methods of Sugar Analysis. 
20th International Aeronautical Exposition ees a a ee 
International Commission for Agricultural Industries: General 
Assembly. 
Icsu (International Council of Scientific Unions) : 
Committee on the International Geophysical Year —- 958. 
Executive Board: 5th Meeting . . , 
Ivpap (International Union of Pure and Applied Physics): 
Commission on Cosmic Rays. . : 
16th International Ciediesende on Public ‘Education . : 
Tripartite Meeting of Foreign Ministers (France, U.K., U. 8. ) 


in Session as of July 31, 1953 


International Materials Conference . 
Horticultural Congress and Exposition . 
U.N. (United Nations): 
International Law Commission: 5th Session . 
16th Session of the Economic and Social Council. 
International Sugar Council . 
Committee on International Criminal J urisdiction . 
UNEsco oe Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural ‘Organi- 
zation 
International Center for Workers Education . 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Regional Meeting in Asia and the Far East. 


Scheduled August 1-October 31, 1953 


4th International Astronautical Congress . 
Wmno (World Meteorological Organization): 
Regional Association for North and Central America: Ist Session. 
Commission for Aerology: Ist Session. . 
Commission for Instruments and Methods of Observation: 1st Ses- 
sion. 
Regional Association for South America . 
Executive Committee: 4th Session . 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization): 
International Seminar on Teaching of Modern Languages. . 
Regional Study and Information Seminar for Youth Leaders of 
South and East Asia. 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, July 24, 1953, 


Brighton . 
Brighton . 


New York 
New York 
Brussels 


Paris . 
Paris . 


Paris . 

Paris . 

Paris . 

Brussels 

Strasbourg 
Bagneres-de Bigorre . 


Geneva. 
Washington. 


Washington. 
Hamburg. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
London .. 
New York . 
Compiegne . 


Bangalore 


Zurich . 


Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 


Rio de Janeiro 
Geneva. 


Nuwara-Eliya . 
Tokyo . 


June 16—July 6 
July 8-15 


June 16-July 31 
July 21-31 
June 29-July 9 


July 1-4 
July 6-7 


June 22—July 1 
June 26-July 5 
June 29-July 1 
June 30—July 3 
July 6-12 
July 5-11 


July 6-15 
July 10-15 


Feb. 26, 1951- 
May-—Oct. 


June 1l- 

June 30- 
July 13- 
July 27- 
July 11- 


July 27- 


Aug. 3- 


Aug. 3- 
Aug. 10- 
Aug. 10- 


Sept. 15—- 
Oct. 6- 


Aug. 3- 
Oct. 6- 
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14th International Congress of Zoology . 
15th International Veterinary Congress . 
U.N. (United Nations): 
Conference on Non-Governmental 
Migration: 4th Session. 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
4th Session. 
Special Committee on the Question of Defining Aggression . 
Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War: 5th Session. 
General Assembly: 7th Session (3d Part) 
EcaFre Subcommittee on Iron and Steel . 
EcaFre Working Party on Financing Economic Development i in Asia. 
EcaFre Highway Subcommittee: 2d Session ee ae 
General Assembly: 8th Session . 
Ecare Working Party on Small Seale Industries and Handicrafts 
Marketing: 3d Meeting. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund: Executive Board and 
Program Committee. 
EcaFre Subcommittee on Electric Power: 3d Session 
EcaFre Railway Subcommittee: 2d Session . 
EcaFeE Inland Waterways Subcommittee: 2d Session 
4th Conference on Technical Assistance . 
14th International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art. 
8th International Congress on Home Economics 
Silent Games (Deaf Mutes): 7th International . 
3d International Conference on Soil Mechanics and Foundation En- 
gineering. 
International Union of Biological Sciences: 11th General Assembly . 
12th Congress of the International Association of IES - 
9th International Congress of Genetics , . ‘ ; 
8th International Congress on Rheumatic Diseases . . 
8th International Congress of the International Federation of Geo- 
metricians. 
5th International Congress on Tropical Medicine and Malaria 
International Association for Hydraulic Research . 
4th International Congress of the International Association on ‘Quater- 
nary Research. 
3d International Biometric Conference. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Regional Meeting in the Near East. . 
Working Party on Rice Breeding: 4th Meeting. 
Working Party on Fertilizers: 3d Meeting. 
Joint Fao/Ecr Timber Committee 
Home Economics, Training Center for ‘Caribbean Region 
Forestry and Forest Products C ommission, European: 6th Session . 
3d Fao/Wuo Latin American Nutrition Conference , 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
International Radio Consultative Committee: 


Organizations interested in 


7th Plenary Meet- 


ing. 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
West Pacific Regional Conference . ER RTS eed eee 

Inter-American Commission of Women: 9th General Assembly . ; 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences: 9th International 
Congress. 

6th International Congress for Microbiology . 

International Statistical Institute: 28th Session . 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund: 8th Annual Meeting of Boards of 
Governors. 

7th International Congress on Vineyards and Wine. . 

Ad Hoc Committee for the Study of the Low-Cost Housing Problem 
(Ia—Ecosoc). 

Industrial Aesthetics, International Congress of . 

ILo (International Labor Organization) : 

Asian Regional Conference: 2d Session . 

Asian Maritime Conference . . , 
Building, Civil Engineering and Publie Works: 4th Session . 
Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses: 

Congress. 

International Conference on Theoretical Physics . 

Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 

8th Session of the Contracting Parties . . ; 

3d Congress of the International Union of Architects . 

nee Exhibition and Fair at Jerusalem (“Conquest of the 

esert’’) 

Consultative Committee on Economic Development of South and 
Southeast Asia (‘‘Colombo Plan’’). 


* 18th 
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Copenhagen . 
Stockholm 


Geneva. 
New York. 


New York 
Geneva. 

New York 
Bangkok . 
Bangkok . 
Bangkok . 
New York 
3angkok . 


New York 


Bangkok . 
Undetermined . 
Southeast Asia. 

New York 

Venice . 

Edinburgh 

Brussels 

Zurich and Lausanne. 


Nice . 


C ambridge & Windermere. 


Bellagio. 


Geneva and Aix- les-Bains : 


Paris . 


Istanbul 
Minneapolis. 
Rome & Pisa 


Bellagio 


Alexandria or Cairo 
Bangkok . ; 
Bangkok . 

Rome ‘ 
Puerto Rico. 

Rome 

Caracas 


London 


Tokyo . 
Asuncion . 
Istanbul 


Rome 
Rome 
W. ashington . 


Rome 
WwW ashington . 


Paris . 


Tokyo . , 
N uwara-Eliya . 
Geneva. 

Rome 


Kyoto and Tokyo. 
Geneva. 

Lisbon . oe 
SOUGGRNE ns 4 is eu 


REE ica: ie caite Ye 


Aug. 5- 
Aug. 9- 


Aug. 10- 
Aug. 18- 


Aug. 24— 
Aug. 24— 
Aug. 17- 
Aug. 31- 
Sept. 7- 

Sept. 14— 
Sept. 15- 
Sept. 21- 


Sept. 


Oct. 5- 
Oct. 5—- 
Oct. — 
Oct. 15- 
Aug. 11- 
Aug. 12- 
Aug. 15— 
Aug. 16— 


Aug. 17- 
Aug. 20- 
Aug. 24— 
Aug. 24— 
Aug. 28— 


Aug. 28— 
Aug. 30- 
Aug. 30- 


Sept. 1- 


Sept. 1- 

Sept. 21- 
Sept. 21- 
Sept. 28— 


Sept.—Oct. 


Oct. 8- 
Oct. 19- 


bo 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


PTE PTE 


Sept. 12- 
Sept. 14— 


Sept. 14— 
Sept. 14— 
Oct. 5- 

Oct. 26— 
Sept. 15- 
Sept. 15- 
Sept. 17- 
Sept. 20- 
Sept. 22- 


Sept. 23- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled August 1—October 31, 1953—Continued 


Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization): 
Executive Committee: 20th Meeting . 


7th Session of the Directing Council and 5th Regional Committee 


of the World Health Organization. 
Executive Committee: 21st Meeting . 
South Pacific Commission: 12th Session . 


International Conference of Representatives of National Committees 


on Vital and Health Statistics. 
10th General Conference on Weights and Measures . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Communications Division: 5th Session . 


IcEM (Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration): 


6th Session of Committee . ; 
Nato Ministerial Meeting of North Atlantic Council - 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 
International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry 


The Department of State announced on July 20 (press 
release 388), that the United States would be represented 
at the 17th Conference of the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry, to be held at Stockholm and 
Uppsala, Sweden, July 29-August 7, 1953, by the follow- 
ing delegation: 


Delegates 


W. J. Sparks, Ph. D., Chairman, Director, Chemical Divi- 
sion, Esso Laboratories, Standard Oil Development 
Company, Linden, N. J. 

Herbert E. Carter, Ph.D., Professor, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Illinois 

Farrington Daniels, Ph.D., Professor, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Wisconsin 

H. F. Lewis, Ph.D., Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Lloyd H. Reyerson, Ph.D., Professor and Head of the 
School of Chemistry, University of Minnesota 

E. R. Smith, Ph.D., Chief, Physical Chemistry Section, 
National Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce 


Alternate delegates 


C. H. Fisher, Ph.D., Director, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, New 
Orleans, La. 

Warren C. Johnson, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Chicago 


The United States is a quota-paying member of the 
International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, an 
organization which was founded in 1919 to restore inter- 
national scientific relations disrupted by the First World 
War and to remedy the lack of international agreement 
on chemical symbols, scientific nomenclature and termi- 
nology, and the values of fundamental constants used by 
chemists. The Union’s objectives are to organize perma- 
nent cooperation between organizations of chemists in 
member countries, to coordinate their scientific and 
technical resources, and to stimulate research in all 
branches of chemistry. 

The forthcoming Conference will review the work per- 
formed by the Union during the last 2 years, will elect 
officers, and will adopt a program and budget for 1953 
and 1954. During the course of the Conference, there 
will be meetings of the Bureau of the Union; of the Sec- 
tion of Physical Chemistry, including its committees and 
subcommittees; and of those divisions of the Applied 
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Washington . Oct. 5- 
Washington . Oct. 9- 
Washington . Oct. 22- 
Noumea Oct. 12- 
London Oct. 12- 
Paris . Oct. 15- 
Montreal . Oct. 18- 
Venice . Oct.- 

Paris . Oct.- 


Chemistry Section concerned with paper and board and 
with plastics and high polymers. 

Arrangements have been made by the Government of 
Sweden to hold the 12th International Congress of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry in conjunction with the Con- 
ference of the Union. The Congress is designed to en- 
able leading scientists from all over the world to exchange 
information on such subjects as chemical thermodynamics 
and thermochemistry, electrochemistry, surface chemistry, 
colloid chemistry, macromolecular chemistry, chemical 
kinetics, and reactions of free radicals. Symposia are 
also to be held for the study of (1) the chemistry of wood 
and wood constituents and (2) macromolecules. 


IMC Tungsten-Molybdenum 
Committee Terminated 


The Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee of the 
International Materials Conference announced on 
July 27 that its members have agreed to the dis- 
solution of the Committee on July 31. This an- 
nouncement follows the Committee’s recent 
decision to discontinue the formal allocation of 
molybdenum on June 30, and to recommend guid- 
ing quotas only for the third calendar quarter of 
1953.1. These decisions reflect the continuing im- 
provement in the supply/demand position of 
molybdenum in the free world. 

The Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee, which 
was one of the first of the commodity groups to 
be established within the framework of the Ic, 
met for the first time on March 8, 1951. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendations for the first interna- 
tional allocations of tungsten and molybdenum 
were accepted by its member governments for the 
third quarter of 1951 and continued, for tungsten, 
until the end of 1952, and, for molybdenum, until 
the end of June 1953. 

The following countries were epee C on the 
Committee: Australia, Bolivia azil, Canada, 
Chile, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, the United 


Kingdom, and the United States. 


* BULLETIN of June 22, 1953, p. 883. 
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United Nations Confirmations 


The Senate on July 20 confirmed John A. Perkins to 
be U.S. representative to the second extraordinary session 
of the General Conference of the U.N. Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. On the same date the 
Senate confirmed Dr. H. van Zile Hyde to be a U.S. repre- 
sentative on the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization. 


U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Economic and Social Council 


International Co-operation on Cartography. Communica- 
tion from the Institut géographique francais. Trans- 
mitted by the permanent representative of France. 
E/2362/Add. 1, May 12, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Financial Report and Accounts for the Year Ended 
31 December 1952 and Report of the Board of Audi- 
tors. E/ICEF/229, May 21, 1953. 40 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Europe, Steel Committee. 
European Steel Exports and Steel Demand in Non- 
European Countries. Prepared by the Industry 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe. E/ECE/ 
163, E/ECE/STEEL/7%5, Apr. 11, 1953. 256 pp. mimeo. 
(Copies of this document may be obtained from the 
Sales Section, European Office of the United Nations, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, at the price 
of $1.25 (U.S.), 9/— stg. or Swiss Francs 5. —.) 

Annotations of Items on the Provisional Agenda for the 
Sixteenth Session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Note by the Secretary-General. E/L. 507, May 
29, 1953. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Arrangement of Business at the Sixteenth Session of the 
Council. Working paper by the Secretary-General. 
E/L. 508, June 4, 1953. 9 pp. mimeo. 


Secretariat 


Documents Index Note No. 44. Cumulative Index to the 
Resolutions and Decisions of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, Twelfth to Fourteenth Sessions Inclu- 
sive, 1951/1952. ST/LIB/SER. D/44, May 19, 1953. 
44 pp. mimeo. 

The Assay, Characteristics, Composition, and Origin of 
Opium. No. 16. A Study of the United Nations Sam- 
ples of Opium by Dr. G. Panopoulos and Mr. A. Vas- 
siliou, General Chemical States Laboratory, Athens, 
Greece. ST/SOA/SER. K/16, Mar. 24, 1953. 18 pp. 
mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
the Pacific, 1953. Report on Nauru. T/1054, May 
26,1953. 32 pp. mimeo. ; Report on the Pacific Islands. 
T/1055, May 28, 1953. 66 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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Examination of Annual Reports. Somaliland Under 
Italian Administration, 1952. Comments of UNEsco 
on the Five-Year Plan for Education in the Territory 
of Somaliland, 1953-1957. T/1061, June 16, 1953. 
11 pp. mimeo. 

Petitions Concerning Togoland Under French Adminis- 
tration. Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. 
T/C. 2/L,. 30, June 2, 1953. 31 pp. mimeo.; Part Il1I— 
Petitions Raising Economic and Social Problems. 
T/C. 2/L. 30/Add. 2, June 9, 1953. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of Petitions. Requests for Oral Hearings. 
T/L. 336, June 12, 1953. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Petitions Circulated Under Rule 85, Paragraph 2, and 
Communications Circulated Under Rule 24. Twenty- 
third report of the Standing Committee on Petitions. 
T/L. 337, June 12, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Somaliland Under 
Italian Administration. Working paper prepared by 
the Secretariat. T/L. 338, June 12, 1953. 37 pp. 
mimeo. 

Petitions Concerning the Trust Territory of Somaliland. 
Twenty-fourth Report of the Standing Committee on 
Petitions. T/L. 339, June 16, 1953. 32 pp. mimeo. 
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Regulations Relating to 


Foreign Service Fees 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10473* 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE REGULATIONS RELAT- 
ING TO UNITED STATES FOREIGN SERVICE FEES 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in 
me by section 1745 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1201), it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. Section V-14 of the Foreign Service Regulations of 
the United States, prescribed by Executive Order No. 
7968 of September 3, 1938 (3 CFR 1938 Supp., page 107), 
is hereby revoked. 

2. Paragraphs (a) and (b) of section V-—15 of the For- 
eign Service Regulations of the United States (22 CFR 
103.1), prescribed by the said Executive Order No. 7968, 
are amended to read as follows: 


“(a) All officers of the Foreign Service shall charge 
and collect for official services performed abroad such 
and only such fees as are prescribed by the President in 
the following Tariff of United States Foreign Service 
Fees, or as are prescribed by or pursuant to an act of 
Congress. All fees shall be collected in the coin of the 
United States or at its representative value in exchange. 
(R. 8. 1745, sec. 3, 34 Stat. 100, 22 U. S. C. 1201; R. S. 1746, 
22 U. S. C. 1202.) 

““(b) No fees prescribed in the Tariff of United States 
Foreign Service Fees shall be charged or collected for 
official services performed by officers of the Foreign Serv- 
ice for American vessels and seamen. (Sec. 12, 23 Stat. 
56, 22 U. S. C. 1186.) The term ‘American vessels’ as 
used herein shall not include American undocumented 
vessels; and fees prescribed in the said Tariff shall be 
charged and collected for official services performed for 
such vessels.” 


3. Paragraph (d) of section V-15 of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Regulations of the United States (22 CFR 103.1), pre- 
scribed by the said Executive Order No. 7963, is amended 
by substituting the citation “(R. S. 1731; 22 U. S. C. 
1197.)” for the citation “(22 U. S. C. 101.)” appearing at 
the end of the paragraph. 


*18 Fed. Reg. 4351. 
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4. The Tariff of United States Foreign Service Fees, 
prescribed by section V-15 of the Foreign Service Regu- 
lations of the United States (Executive Order No. 7968, 
as amended ; 22 CFR 103.1), is amended as follows: 


(a) The exception to Item No. 3 is amended to read: 


Exception— 
Certificates for insecticides 
(Forms DSP-31 and DSP-32)-------____- No fee 


(b) Item No. 6 is amended as follows: 

(1) The following item is included immediately below 
the item “Issue of card or certificate of identity and regis- 
tration”: 


Issue of card of identification for use on the Mexican 
ientine Commie: SI) nic tk eee 1. 00 


(2) The following item is included immediately be- 
low the item “Execution of affidavit in regard to Ameri- 
ean birth in connection with application for registration 
or for passport”: 


For a certified copy of executed form for repatriation 
of native-born American women under the act of 
June 25, 1936, c. 801, 49 Stat. 1917, as amended___- 1.00 


(3) The last item is amended, effective as of December 
24, 1952, to read as follows: 


For a certified copy of executed form for repatria- 
tion of native-born American women under section 
324 of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 
ak, fa eet ere a ee ie PA ee 5. 00 


(c) Item No. 7 is amended, effective as of December 24, 
1952, to read as follows: 


7. Visa services for aliens. 
Fees prescribed by or pursuant to section 281 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230-231) 


(d) Item No. 24 is amended as follows: 

(1) The first item under the word “Exceptions—” is 
revoked, effective as of December 24, 1952. 

(2) The following item is included immediately after 
the word “Exceptions” : 


For administering the oath of allegiance under 
the act of June 25, 1936, c. 801, 49 Stat. 1917, 
as amended, to a native-born American woman 
who lost her citizenship solely by marriage to 


(3) The last item appearing under the word “Excep- 
tions” is amended, effective as of December 24, 1952, to 
read: 


For administering the oath of allegiance under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to a 
native-born American woman who lost her citi- 
zenship solely by marriage to an alien and 
whose marriage is terminated (66 Stat. 247)_._ No fee 


(e) Item No. 45 is amended by substituting the words 
“in quadruplicate” for the words “in duplicate” appearing 
therein. 

5. All prior Executive orders inconsistent herewith 
are amended accordingly. 

6. Except as otherwise provided herein, this order 
shall become effective as of the date of its publication in 
the FepERAL REGISTER. 

DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER 

THE WHITE Hovsse, 

July 22, 1953. 


Confirmations 


The Senate on July 20 confirmed Frances E. Willis to 
be Ambassador to Switzerland. 

The Senate on July 28 confirmed the following: Caven- 
dish W. Cannon to be Ambassador to Greece; Avra M. 
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Warren to be Ambassador to Turkey; Raymond A. Hare 
to be Ambassador to Lebanon; Ellis O. Briggs to be Am- 
bassador to Korea. 

The Senate on July 29 confirmed Robert D. Coe to be 
Ambassador to Denmark. 
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Amendment Relating to 
Treaty-Making Power 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated July 22 


Senator Knowland has today introduced a reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution of the United 
States. Its purpose is to assure that treaties en- 
tered into by the President and consented to by at 
least two-thirds of the Senate in behalf of the 
United States shall not override the Constitution. 
It provides that treaties and executive agreements 
shall not violate the Constitution, and that the 
courts may so declare; that in the future the Sen- 
ate shall vote on treaties by recorded yeas and nays 
as is the case now with a vote on overriding a veto; 
and that the Senate may in each instance, when 
considering the ratification of a treaty, if it so 
determines, provide that it shall not be effective 
as internal law save by congressional action. 

This resolution has my unqualified support. 

Under our form of Government, the President 
has the duty to conduct foreign affairs. Every 
American knows this to be our traditional policy 
which has functioned so well during the lifetime 
of our Republic. 

While I have opposed other amendments which 
would have had the effect of depriving the Presi- 
dent of the capacity necessary to carry on negotia- 
tions with foreign governments, I am glad to sup- 
port the Knowland amendment, for it confirms 
that this Presidential power cannot be used con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

All action of the President, either domestically 
or in foreign relations, must be within and pursu- 
ant to constitutional authority. Consequently I 
am unalterably opposed to any amendment which 
would change our traditional treatymaking power 
or which would hamper the President in his con- 
stitutional authority to conduct foreign affairs. 
Today, probably as never before in our history, 
it is essential that our country be able effectively 
to enter into agreements with other nations. 

As President I have taken an oath to defend 
the Constitution. I therefore oppose any change 
which will impair the President’s traditional au- 
thority to conduct foreign affairs. Senator Wiley 
and others who have joined in the defense of these 
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An Amendment by Senator Knowland in 
the Nature of a Substitute to S. J. Res. 1' 


Strike out all after the resolving clause and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Section 1. A provision of a treaty or other inter- 
national agreement which conflicts with the Con- 
stitution shall not be of any force or effect. The 
judicial power of the United States shall extend 
to all cases, in law or equity, in which it is claimed 
that the conflict described in this amendment is 
present. 

“Sec. 2. When the Senate consents to the ratifi- 
cation of a treaty the vote shall be determined by 
yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against shall be entered on the Journal of 
the Senate. 

“Sec. 3. When the Senate so provides in its con- 
sent to ratification, a treaty shall become effective 
as internal law in the United States only through 
the enactment of appropriate legislation by the 
Congress. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within 7 years from the date of 
its submission.” 


* Introduced on July 22. For text of a statement 
by Secretary Dulles in opposition to S. J. Res. 1 and 
for text of that Resolution, see BULLETIN of Apr. 20, 
1953, p. 594. 











constitutional powers so important to the integrity 
and safety of our nation, are entitled to commen- 
dation and support for their efforts. 

It is my belief that the reassurances contained 
in the Knowland amendment meet all legitimate 
demands that have been made in this field of 
foreign relations. 


- 


Recommendation for Increased 
Aid to Korea 


Message of the President to the Congress * 


The signing of the truce in Korea makes it im- 
perative that the United States immediately ini- 
tiate a program of expanded aid to the Republic 
of Korea to assist in its rehabilitation and eco- 
nomic support. Such a program, affecting the 
whole future of the Republic of Korea, must ex- 
tend over several years, and I shall make further 
recommendations concerning that program to the 
Congress at its next session. 

At this time I urge upon the Congress the pas- 
sage of interim legislation which will authorize 
the President to use, for the rehabilitation and 
economic we of the Republic of Korea, a sum 
up to 200 million dollars from the savings in ex- 
penditures in the Department of Defense that re- 
sult from the cessation of hostilities. v 

The need for this action can quickly and accu- 


1H. doc. 215, 838d Cong., 1st sess. 
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rately be measured in two ways. One is the critical 
need of Korea at the end of three years of tragic 
and devastating warfare. The second is the op- 
portunity which this occasion presents the free 
world to prove its will and capacity to do construc- 
tive good in the cause of freedom and peace. 

The extent of devastation suffered by the people 
and the economy of Korea is staggering. Since 
the outbreak of war in 1950, 1 million South Ko- 
reans have been killed. More than 214 millions 
have become homeless refugees. Five million de- 

nd in whole or in part upon relief to stay alive. 

roperty destruction exceeds 1 billion dollars. 
This colossal economic disaster has made all the 
more remarkable the courage and magnitude of 
the Republic of Korea’s military effort. 

This government has been constantly aware 
that all that has been won by this valiant strug- 
gle could be imperilled and lost by an economic 
collapse. Poverty and despair could inflict 
wounds beyond the power of enemy guns. Know- 
ing this, we and our allies, throughout the period 
of hostilities, took necessary measures to keep the 
Korean economy from buckling under the strain. 
We were able, through defense appropriations, to 
meet minimum relief needs and to contain the 
threats of disease and unrest. We contributed 
important support to the program of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. We 
provided important incidental benefits to the Ko- 
rean economy through payments to the Republic 
of Korea for the local currency requirements of 
our military forces. 

But these measures cannot suffice. They were 
necessarily designed to meet the immediate exi- 
gencies of fighting a war. They cannot be ex- 
pected either to meet the huge total cost of this 
effort or to set the foundation for a healthy peace- 
time economy. 

The facing of these needs has been the subject 
of the most careful study. I directed that a first- 
hand survey of them be undertaken in Korea more 
than three months ago. The completed survey 
has been reviewed by the National Security Coun- 
cil. On the basis of its analysis and recommenda- 
tion, I am convinced that the security interests of 
the United States clearly indicate the need to act 
arg tly not only to meet immediate relief needs 

ut also to begin the long-range work of restor- 
ing the Korean economy to health and strength. 

While this program is geared to meeting sim- 
ply indispensable needs, its precise shape in the 
future must to some extent be governed by future 
events. It must take account of the fact that our 
objectives in Korea are not completely attained 
so long as Korea remains divided; and the assist- 
ance now proposed is carefully designed to avoid 
projects which would prove valueless in a united 
country. The implementation of the program 
will depend upon the continued cooperation of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea with the 
United States and the United Nations Command. 
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There is, as I have said, a second fact beyond 
the desperate need of Korea which, I believe, must 
govern our action at this time. It is the chance— 
and the need—for the free peoples to give clear 
and tangible testimony to their awareness that 
true peace means more than the simple absence 
of war. It means moral and material health. 
It means political order and economic progress. 
It means the living hope, in the hearts of all peo- 
ples, that tomorrow can bring a more just, a more 
free, a more productive life than today. 

No people on earth has proved more valiantly 
than the people of Korea their right to hold and 
cherish this hope. Ours is the task to help and 
nourish this hope—for the sake of one brave peo- 
ple, and for the sake of all peoples who wait and 
watch to see if free men can be as wise in the ways 
of peace as they have proved courageous in the 
ways of war. 

Dwient D, EtseNHOWER 


Tue Waite House, 


July 27, 1953. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Regional Organizations: Europe and the North Atlantic 
Area. International Organization and Conference Series 
II, European and British Commonwealth 3. Pub. 4944. 
34 pp. 15¢. 


A description of the development and functions of the 
various regional organizations, with charts, tables, and 
descriptive matter. 


Venezuela: Oil Transforms a Nation. A Background Sum- 
mary. Inter-American Series 45. Pub. 4946. 12 pp. 10¢. 


A survey of the development of the oil industry in 
Venezuela, and its impact on the economy and growth 
of the nation, with special emphasis on the role of Ven- 
ezuela in the modern world. 


Pakistan: Faith Builds a New Force in Asia. A Back- 
ground Summary. Near and Middle Eastern Series 8. 
Pub. 4977. 8Spp. 5¢. 


A discussion of the historical background and current 
role of Pakistan, including a map and a summary of the 
problems of partition. 


The Austrian Treaty: A Case Study of Soviet Tactics. A 
Background Summary. European and British Common- 
wealth Series 43. Pub. 5012. 16 pp. 15¢. 
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Chronological data on the attempts of the Western Powers 
to conclude an Austrian treaty, in spite of the obstructions 
and delays of the Soviets. Included is a map of the sev- 
eral zones of occupation in Austria. 


Greece: Strong Defenses at a Strategic Crossroad. A 
Background Summary. Near and Middle Eastern Series 
11. Pub. 5040. 8pp., map. 5¢. 


A discussion of the role of Greece in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the new friendship and mutual 
security pact with Turkey and Yugoslavia. 


A New Human Rights Action Program. International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 94. Pub. 5124. 
8 pp. 5¢. 


Address by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, U.S. representative on 
the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 


Centennial Celebration of the Opening of Japan— 
1853-1953. Far Eastern Series 59. Pub. 5093. 28 pp. 
20¢. 


This publication tells the story of Commodore Perry and 
his voyage to Japan, with illustrations and a graphic 
account of his reception in that country. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers—Extending and Amend- 
ing Agreement of Aug. 11, 1951. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2586. Pub. 4884. 55 pp. 20¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Mexico— 
Signed at México May 19, 1952. 


Economic Coordination Between the Unified Command 
and The Republic of Korea. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2593. Pub. 4895. 25 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement, exchange of notes, and official minutes— 
Signed at Pusan May 24, 1952. 


Health and Sanitation—Cooperative Program in Chile, 
Additional Financial Contributions. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2597. Pub. 4906. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Chile— 
Signed at Santiago Jan. 30 and Feb. 5, 1952. 


Mutual Security, Assurances Under Mutual Security Act 
of 1951. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2605. Pub. 4909. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Den- 
mark—Signed at Copenhagen Jan. 8, 1952. 


Mutual Security, Assurances Under Mutual Security Act 
of 1951. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2607. Pub. 4930. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Ger- 
many—Signed at Bonn Dec. 19 and 28, 1951. 


Mutual Security, Assurances Under Mutual Security Act 
of 1951. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2608. Pub. 4949. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Greece— 
Signed at Athens Dec. 21, 1951, and Jan. 7, 1952. 


Mutual Security, Assurances Under Mutual Security Act 
of 1951. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2609. Pub. 4931. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Ice- 
land—Signed at Reykjavik Jan. 7 and 8, 1952. 


Mutual Security, Assurances Under Mutual Security Act 
of 1951. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2611. Pub. 4967. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Italy— 
Signed at Rome Jan. 7, 1952. 
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August 10, 1953 


Africa 
EGYPT: First anniversary of Liberation Day . 


Agriculture 
President requests studies of wool tae and ipcanal 
tion (texts of correspondence) . 


Aid to Foreign Countries 
Austria and naceniedll enter into » Pee ates 
ments. . 


American Republics 

PERU: Export-Import Bank to assist anaes of 
iron ore in Peru. . ;. 

Results of good-will mission (M. Eisenhower) 


Asia 
KOREA: 
Aircraft incident in Korean zone of hostilities —— 
of notes) . ‘ : 
Post-armistice problems (Dulles) a? 
Recommendation for increased aid (Eisenhower) 
U.N. achievements in Korea (Dulles) . 


Aviation 

U.S. asks Czechoslovakia for evidence on aircraft inci- 
dent (texts of notes). . ‘ 

U.S. strongly protests Soviet attack on U. S. ‘airplane 


Canada 
Recommendations for Ketoatele Falls remedial works 
approved . 


Congress 

Amendment _— to treaty- memes saad oe 
hower) 7 

Current legislation on foreign policy . 

Recommendation for increased aid to Korea (Eisen- 
hower ) af he gg eg eae 


Europe 

AUSTRIA: Austria and Turkey enter into re 
agreement ° 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: U. S. asks for evidence on ‘aircraft 
incident (texts of notes) . 
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Releases: July 27-Aug. 1, 1953 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


of July 20, 391 of July 22, 394 of July 23. 


Subject 
Dowling: Post in Germany 
Dulles: Remarks to Boys Nation 
Dulles: Iranian Communists 
Dulles: Israeli Ministry transfer 
Dulles: Meeting with Rhee 
Dulles: Korean political meeting 
Dulles: Unification of Korea 
Dulles: Welcome to cadets 
U.S. note to Czechoslovakia 
Spiritual Resources Committee 
U.S. note on Soviet MIG attack 
U.S. note on Crusade for Freedom 
Dulles: Death of Senator Taft 
Zoology Congress 
McQuown: Trip to Ceylon 
Woo meeting at Toronto 
Wheat agreement in force 
U.S. note on Soviet plane 


No. Date 
*398 7/27 
399 7/27 
400 7/28 
401 7/28 
402 7/28 
403 7/28 
404 7/28 
*405 7/28 
406 7/29 
*407 7/30 
408 7/381 
7409 7/31 
*410 7/31 
4411 7/31 
*412 7/31 
4413 «7/31 
4414 7/31 
415 8/1 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Check List of Department of State Press 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to July 27 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are nos. 388 








U.S. reiterates camped toward a een hared 
chant) . ° 
U.S.S.R..: 
Aircraft incident in Korean zone of hostilities (ex- 
change of notes) . 
U.N.-ILO committee establishes existence of Soviet 
forced-labor system . 
U.S. strongly protests attack on airplane . 


Finance 
Export-Import Bank to assist as of iron ore 
in Peru... 


Foreign Service 

Confirmations (Briggs, Cannon, Coe, Hare, ae 
Willis) . * Fed 

Regulations relating to Foreign Service fees 2 


Human Rights 
U.S. reiterates 7 toward onan — — 
chant) . ‘ 


Industry 
President requests studies of wool wee and anand 
tion (text of correspondence) . ‘ ° 


International Meetings 

Calendar of meetings . 

U.S. DELEGATIONS: International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry... 


Labor 
U.N.-ILo committee establishes existence of Soviet 
forced-labor system 


Mutual Security 


Austria and earnanied enter into ernie aail 
ments. . 


Near and Middle East 

IRAN: Communist activities in Iran (Dulles). . 

ISRAEL: U.S. — on transfer of Israeli | foreign 
office ? 


Presidential eet: 

CORRESPONDENCE: President requests studies of 
wool imports and production (texts of corre- 
spondence). . 

EXECUTIVE ORDERS: Regulations relating to Foreign 
Service fees. ° 

First anniversary of Egypt's Liberation Day 

MESSAGES TO CONGRESS: 

Amendment relating to treaty-making power . 
Recommendation for increased aid to Korea 


Protection of U.S. Nationals and Property 

U.S. asks Czechoslovakia for evidence on aircraft inci- 
dent (texts of notes). . 

U.S. strongly protests Soviet attack on US. ‘airplane 

Publications 

Recent releases . 


State, Department of 
Regulations relating to Foreign Service fees 


Strategic Materials 
Imc tungsten-molybdenum committee terminated . 


Treaty Information 

Austria and Turkey enter into ate agree- 
ments . 

Recommendations for r Niagara | Falls "remedial works 
approved . 


United Nations 

U.N. achievements in Korea (Dulles) . 

U.N. documents: A selected bibliography . . 

U.N.-ILo committee establishes existence of Soviet 
forced-labor system . 


Name Inder 


Dulles, Secretary . 175, 176, 177, 
Eisenhower, Milton 
Eisenhower, President 


Knowland, Senator 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. . 
Merchant, Livingston T. . 
Naguib, Gen. Mohammed . 


Sparks, W. J. . 


. 185, 191, 192, 


Vol. XXIX, No. 737 
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Department 


of 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ... 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


Now available 1935, Volume III 


The Far East 


In 1935, American diplomats in China and Japan gave 
ominous warnings of Japanese expansionist ambitions. From 
Tokyo, Ambassador Joseph C. Grew warned that the ultimate 
aims of the Japanese would lead to war with the United States 
unless deterred by sufficient armed strength. Department of 
State officials shared in this evaluation of the trend of 
Japanese policy. 

Events of the year in the Far East were not dramatic but 
highly significant. The documents contained in this volume 
throw light on the situation leading ultimately to Japan’s attack 
on the United States in December, 1941. 

This volume may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $4.50 a copy. 





Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1935, Volume III, The Far East. 


i re.  . sscaddadehebbecevubeupenetacqedbuss Nerkseuaiicnucie 


City, Zone, and States .....-.ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccncccccccoce 





